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NEWS and NOTES 


e@ Agenda Progress 


By the end of November, when the General Assembly 
entered its eleventh week, final Assembly action had 
still to be taken on almost half the items on its 73-subject 
agenda. 

However, one of its six Main Committees—the Fourth 
—had completed all its business with the passage of a 
resolution on South-West Africa. 

Also, to speed work, the General Assembly established 
on November 15 an ad hoc Political Committee on which 
all Members are entitled to sit. The first action by this 
committee was to recommend extension of the life of the 
Interim Committee (popularly known as the Little 
Assembly) by one year. 


e Palestine 


While the First Committee was continuing its discussion 
of a permanent solution, the Security Council was grap- 
pling with other Palestine problems: troop withdrawal 
in the Negeb, demarcation of provisional truce lines, and 
measures leading from a truce to an armistice. On Novem- 
ber 15, Canada introduced a draft resolution calling for 
an armistice in all sectors and for negotiations forthwith 
between the parties either directly or through the Acting 
Mediator. The negotiations are to include permanent 
armistice lines and the withdrawal and reduction of armed 
forces. After two days of debate, the Council adopted this 
resolution (see page 971). 


@ Palestine Refugee Relief 


Meanwhile a United Nations plan for relief to Pales- 
tine refugees was unanimously approved by the General 
Assembly on November 19. Under this plan the Secretary- 
General was authorized to advance immediately $5,000,- 
000 from the working capital fund of the Organization 
towards the total of $29,500,000 which will be needed to 
aid half a million refugees over a period of nine months. 
Under the control of the Secretary-General the relief fund 
will be made up of voluntary contributions from Member 
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states, while donations from non-Member countries will 


also be accepted (see page 978). 


@ Berlin 


“Every day that the deadlock over Berlin continues, the 
danger to the peace and security of all nations continues 
undiminished.” With these words, President Evatt of the 
Assembly and Secretary-General Lie urged the four occu- 
pation powers in Berlin to undertake immediate con- 
versations and other necessary steps toward solving this 
problem. In reply to this appeal each of the disputants 
maintained the position which it had set forth in the 
Security Council’s debates on the issue. Mr. Lie and 
Dr. Evatt noted, however, that the replies showed a “com- 
mon desire” to reach a settlement, and they hoped that 
this would find expression in further attempts at nego- 
tiation. They also renewed their appeal to the Big Four 
to support the mediation efforts of the President of the 
Security Council (see page 955). 


e Balkan Peace Measures 


Informal talks in Paris between the representatives of 
Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia began on 
November 12 in the presence of the President of the 
Assembly, Dr. Herbert Evatt, and Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie. These meetings were the outcome of an Aus- 
tralian resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
First Committee. Under the Australian resolution, Dr. 
Evatt and Mr. Lie, together with the Chairman of the 
First Committee, Paul-Henri Spaak, and its Rapporteur, 
Selim Sarper, of Turkey, were to act as mediators during 
the talks. So far the discussions have been of an explora- 
tory and informal character, and no official statement on 
the results had been issued by November 23. 

Meanwhile, after one of its longest debates so far, the 
First Committee on November 10 found that the con- 
tinued aid furnished to the Greek guerrillas by Greece’s 
northern neighbors endangers peace in the Balkans. The 
Committee’s recommendations, which included the con- 
tinuation of the United Nations Special Committee on 
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the Balkans, have now been submitted to the Assembly 
(see page 958). 


e@ Atomic Energy 


The future course of atomic energy negotiations, which 
had reached an impasse after two years, was decided by 
the Assembly on November 4. By a vote of 40-6, with 4 
abstentions, the Assembly approved the findings, recom- 
mendations, and proposals of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as a basis for establishing effective control, and 
called on the Commission to resume its sessions and sur- 
vey its program of work. The Assembly also asked the 
permanent members of the Commission—the Big Five 
and Canada—to hold consultations in order to determine 
if a basis for agreement exists (see page 980). 


@ Armaments and Armed Forces 


By a similar vote—40-6, with one abstention—the 
Political Committee on November 13 voted for a plan of 
action on the regulation and reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces. The proposal recommends 
that the Security Council pursue its study of the subject 
through the Commission for Conventional Armaments “in 
order to obtain concrete results as soon as possible.” The 
Commission itself should devote its first attention to for- 
mulating proposals for the receipt, checking, and publi- 
cation, by an international organ of control within the 
framework of the Council, of full information to be sup- 
plied by Member states on their armed forces and arma- 
ments (see page 982). 


@ South-West Africa 


By 36 votes to one the Fourth Committee adopted on 
November 19 a resolution on South-West Africa. The 
resolution notes with regret that South Africa had not 
carried out the Assembly’s two previous recommendations 
that it place South-West Africa under the Trusteeship 
System. The resolution also called on the Union Govern- 
ment to continue to submit annual reports on its adminis- 
tration of the Territory for examination by the Trustee- 
ship Council. At the same time, it noted South Africa’s 
assurance that it did not envisage the incorporation of 
South-West Africa and that it would continue to admin- 
ister this country in the spirit of the League of Nations 
mandate (see page 986). 


@ Human Rights 


Much progress was made by the Third Committee in 
its consideration of the draft Declaration formulated by 
the Commission on Human Rights. By November 22, 
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Article 26 had been approved and adopted. This said that 
“Everyone is entitled to a social and international order 
in which rights and freedoms set out in this Declaration 
can be fully realized.” But in the preceding Articles the 
Committee had discussed such vital topics as man’s pro- 
tection against arbitrary exile, marital rights between the 
sexes, everyone’s right to privacy, the protection of a 
man’s honor and reputation, the right to participate in 
the cultural life of the community and to share in scien- 
tific advancement and its benefits. Naturally, the discus- 
sion revealed differences in world social and legal struc- 
tures, but the Committee reached majority agreement on 
all Articles discussed (see page 966). 


e@ Under-developed Countries 


The needs of under-developed countries were strongly 
urged on the Second Committee when it took up a Peru- 
vian resolution calling for studies on world investment 
and fiscal policies. Also before the Committee was a pro- 
posal by Iraq on the need for collective efforts to improve 
living standards. Haiti came forward with a resolution on 
economic co-operation among under-developed countries. 
The final action of the Committee on all these proposals 
was a resolution by which the Assembly would recommend 
that the Economic and Social Council and the specialized 
agencies give “further and urgent consideration to the 
whole problem of economic development in the under- 
developed countries.” The resolution also expresses the 
hope that the International Bank will take immediate steps 
to facilitate development loans, particularly in under- 
developed countries (see page 987). 


e@ The World’s Food 


“I know of no one factor more important to the peace 
of the world than food,” declared President Truman in a 
message to the Food and Agriculture Organization which 
opened its fourth annual conference in Washington on 
November 15. Reporting on the progress of world pro- 
duction, Norris E. Dodd, Director-General of the Organ- 
ization, said that the 57 member nations were now work- 
ing well together to increase the output of the world’s 
farms, fisheries and forests. Although still “halting and 
imperfect,” Mr. Dodd asserted, this international co-op- 
eration was now a reality. Improved crops in 1948 had 
dulled the edge of the food crisis, but there was still too 
much dependence on North American food production, 
while the world’s output as a whole still fell far short of 
pre-war figures. Suggestions for solving through interna- 
tional agreements one of the thorniest agricultural prob- 
lems—too much food in one region and too little in an- 
other—were being considered by the Conference. 
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Berlin: Further Negotiations Urged 


Secretary-General, Assembly President Appeal to Big Four 


A NEW PHASE of the Berlin dispute opened with a 
communication to the four powers concerned by 
the President of the General Assembly and the Secretary- 
General. 

Addressed to the delegations of France, the U.S:Sikk 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, the message, 
which was dated November 13, contained the request 
for transmission to the chiefs of the governments con- 
cerned “for their urgent consideration.” 

Recalling the Assembly’s unanimous resolution of 
November 3 appealing to the Great Powers “to renew 
their efforts to compose their differences and establish 
lasting peace,” President Herbert V. Evatt and Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie said that the world rightly expects 
them to take active steps toward carrying it out without 
delay. 

The first step the message suggested was to resolve 
the Berlin question, and the Security Council’s considera- 
tion of this case demonstrated that it could be solved. 
Every day that the deadlock over Berlin continued, the 
danger to the peace and security of all nations remained 
undiminished. Fear of another war was crippling the ef- 
fort of all nations t6 repair the damage of the last war 
and return once more to the ways of peace, and work in 
every field of the General Assembly and of the United 
Nations as a whole was being delayed and undermined. 

Because it was within the power of the leaders of the 
Great Powers to end this danger to the peace, the com- 
munication “respectfully urged” upon the French, Soviet, 
British, and United States Governments “the desirability 
of immediate conversations and of taking all other neces- 
sary steps toward solving the Berlin question—thus 
opening the way to a prompt resumption of negotiations 
for the conclusion of the remaining peace settlements for 
Germany, Austria, and Japan.” 

“We also believe the Great Powers should lend their 
full and active support to the efforts at mediation of the 
Berlin dispute by the President of the Security Council,” 
continued Mr. Lie and Dr. Evatt. “For ourselves, we 
stand ready to lend all further assistance, such as the 
currency study now being made by the Secretary-General, 
as may seem most helpful to the Great Powers in the solu- 
tion of the problem.” (This study was initiated at the 
request of Dr. Juan Bramuglia, President of the Security 
Council. ) 


Soviet Reply 


Three days after dispatch of this communication came 
the first reply, that of the U.S.S.R. in the form of a 
letter from Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. 

On October 3, Mr. Vyshinsky recalled, his Govern- 


ment had proposed to accept the “agreed-on August 30 
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Secretary-General Trygve Lie (left), and President 
Herbert V. Evatt at the Third Session of the General 


(UN-20105) 

directive” for the Commanders-in-Chief in Berlin as an 
agreement between the four Governments concerned for 
the settlement of the Berlin question. 

At the same time, the U.S.S.R. proposed to convene a 
session of the Council of Foreign Ministers to consider 
the Berlin situation as well as the question of Germany 
as a whole in accordance with the Potsdam Agreement. 

“The Soviet Government still maintains this position,” 
Mr. Vyshinsky wrote. 

His Government shared the point of view of Mr. Lie 
and Dr. Evatt that the solution of the Berlin question 
would have a positive effect on the settlement of other 
questions. “The Soviet Government also shares your 
point of view regarding the importance of personal con- 
tact and mutual confidence among the heads of powers 
in the improvement of relations,” he said in conclusion. 


French, British, U. S. Replies 


The next day, November 17, replies were received 
from the French, United Kingdom, and United States 
Governments. These replies varied in details and language, 
but agreed substantially in their conclusions. 

All three Governments endorsed the Assembly’s appeal 
of November 3 and, in the words of the French reply, 
they were “willing to act in accordance with this resolu- 
tion on the Berlin question as on all other questions.” 

They recalled that at the outset, in accordance with the 
Charter, they had made every effort to resolve the Berlin 
question by means of direct negotiations with the 


U.S.S.R. The United States stated that those negotia- 


Assembly. 
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tions had continued until it became apparent that the 
“illegal blockade” of the Western sectors of Berlin was 
established for the purpose of obtaining political objec- 
tives to which the Soviet Union was not entitled. The 
British note said that the Western Powers “were frus- 
trated” by the failure of the Soviet Government to send 
instructions to its Military Governor in Berlin in con- 
formity with the understanding which had been reached 
during the Moscow discussions. The Moscow negotia- 
tions, according to the French reply, “gave no positive 
result”—and as the situation arising out of the blockade 
constituted a danger to peace and security, the matter 
was referred to the United Nations. 

The resolution proposed by six members of the Secur- 
ity Council was, in the words of the United States note, 
“a sincere and statesmanlike effort to bring about a 
settlement.” All three Western Powers accepted this 
draft resolution—as did all members of the Council ex- 
cept the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. The Soviet 
Union challenged the competence of the Security Council 
to deal with the matter at all, and had then used its 
“veto.” The three Western Powers agreed, in the words 
of the British reply, “It is the Soviet veto which stands 
in the way of further progress in this matter.” 

The United States’ letter makes the point that there 
was “a basic issue” involved in the Berlin question: 
whether or not the Soviet Government could be per- 
mitted to use force—whether by way of blockade or of 
economic pressures—to deprive the Western Powers of 
participation in the administration of Berlin. To com- 
promise the principle of the Charter that force shall not 
be used to attain national objectives “would endanger 
the peace of the world.” 

The Berlin question still remained on the agenda of 
the Security Council, the three Powers pointed out. They 
were fully prepared to agree to a Four-Power meeting to 
discuss Berlin and other outstanding German questions 
as soon as the present restrictions on communications, 
transport and trade between Berlin and the Western 
zones of Germany had been removed. This was in 
accordance with the resolution proposed by the six mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

The three Governments gave their that 
they would support the efforts of the President of the 
Security Council to find a solution. 


assurances 


Lie-Evatt Statement 


Shortly after receiving the four replies, Mr. Lie and 
Dr. Evatt noted “with satisfaction” in a joint statement 
that all Four Powers had indicated in one way or another 
their desire to reach a settlement of the Berlin question 
in the spirit of the Assembly’s resolution of November 3. 

They hoped that this “common desire” would find 
expression with the least possible delay in further attempts 
to find a solution acceptable to all parties. 

Finally, they renewed their appeal to the Four Powers 
to “lend their full and active support to the efforts at 
mediation of the Berlin dispute by the President of the 
Security Council.” 
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Specialized Agencies: 


Closer Coordination Asked 


Worx ALREADY DONE in eliminating unnecessary over- 
lapping between the activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies was commended at 
combined meetings of the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee and the Fifth Committee. But some representa- 
tives felt that greater progress had been made in these 
matters than in policy and program co-ordination. It 
was emphasized that further determination of over-all 
priorities in activities should be sought. The Joint Com- 
mittee recognized the difficulties but stressed the import- 
ance of the Economic and Social Council’s co-ordinating 
functions. 


The Committee had before it a resolution proposed by 
New Zealand asking for particular attention to admin- 
istrative and budgetary co-ordination; the possibility of 
developing a joint system for external audit and the 
common collection of contributions. The resolution called 
the attention of Member States and specialized agencies 
to the recommendations in the report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 


External Audit 


The U.S.S.R. proposed, in addition, that the Secretary- 
General should be requested (1) to report to the next 
session of the Economic and Social Council on the possi- 
bility of reducing the permanent organs set up by the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination; and (2) to 
arrange with the specialized agencies for “full reimburse- 
ment” by the latter to the United Nations of expenditures 
connected with the office and administrative services 
made available to them. 


These two proposals formed the basis of a unanimous 
resolution which the Joint Committee recommended to 
the General Assembly. This resolution recommends fur- 
ther action by the Council and the Secretariat as follows: 


(a) the Economic and Social Council to continue its ex- 
amination of the activities of the organs having responsi- 
bilities in the field of co-ordination, with a view to sug- 
gesting further improvements and the possibility of 
bringing to a minimum, consistent with efficiency, the 
number of such organs within the framework of the 
United Nations; (b) the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee on’ Go-ordination, to 
continue the efforts further to improve administrative and 
budgetary co-ordination, including the possibility of de- 
veloping a joint system for external audit and common 
collection of contributions; (c) the Secretary-General to 


United States’ Stand on Non-discrimination 
arrange with the Specialized Agencies for adequate re- 


imbursement of expenditures connected with the offices 
and administrative services placed at their disposal. 
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UNICEF Expands Operations 


By Maurice Pate 


Executive Director, 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


—— past month in Paris, whence 
I have just returned to our Head- 
quarters in New York, has marked a 
most active period in the development 
of the further work of the Children’s 
Fund. 

The following principal decisions 
were taken by the Executive Board at 
its recent meetings: 


@ The equivalent of $6,000,000 was 
allocated for relief to child and 
mother refugees in the Middle 
East, to meet the great present 
emergency there. 


Allocations were made for a num- 
ber of countries in campaigns 
against venereal disease among 
mothers and children, this overall 
campaign to be carried out in co- 
operation with the World Health 
Organization. The principal role 
of UNICEF is to provide peni- 
cillin and technical equipment, and 
each of the receiving countries 
under the plans approved makes 
substantial matching contributions 
in the form of supplies and serv- 
ices. 


A plan of operations for Germany 
was approved according to which 
$400,000 worth of cod-liver oil 
and other vitamin oils will be 
shipped into Germany for distribu- 
tion to children this winter. A 
sum of $500,000 will be sent into 
Germany in the form of wool and 
leather to be processed into cloth- 
ing and shoes; and another $100,- 
000 in aid goes to Germany in 
various forms. 


The anti-tuberculosis BCG cam- 
paign, which already provides for 
the examination of 50,000,000 
children in Europe, is now being 
carried to other countries in North 
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Africa, Latin America, the Middle 
East, and the Far East. Applica- 
tions for this assistance have al- 
ready been approved for the fol- 
lowing countries: Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Ceylon, China, Egypt, 
India, Lebanon, Mexico and Pak- 
istan. 


The technical services of the Fund 
are being offered to those of the 
Latin American republics which 
desire this assistance, following a 
special survey recently conducted 
by a representative of UNICEF in 

a number of Latin American coun- 

tries. 

The raw materials plan is now mov- 
ing forward in all European countries. 
Under this plan, raw cotton, raw wool, 
and hides or leather are being shipped 
to all receiving countries. These raw 
materials are to be converted into 
clothing, diapers, layettes, and shoes 
at the cost of governmental or volun- 
tary agencies in each country. Then, 
the manufactured goods are to be dis- 
tributed free of charge to the neediest 
children in each country. UNICEF 
has so far allocated $5,000,000 for 
this work. 

The milk-drying equipment project 
of the Fund, for which the Executive 
Board has allocated an initial sum of 
$2,000,000, is being received with 
great enthusiasm in all countries. Ac- 
tually, the contribution of UNICEF in 
each country is relatively small com- 
pared with the investment in build- 
ings and local materials which each 
country will be expected to make 
from its own resources. For these 
powdered-milk plants, some of which 
will be in operation by next summer, 
and others by the summer of 1950, 
UNICEF furnishes only specialized 
equipment of a kind not produced in 
the assisted country. In the post-war 
years, Europe has learned greatly to 


appreciate the value of powdered 
milk for children. This sterile and 
clean product can be made during 
milk seasons and in natural milk-pro- 
ducing areas. It can then be trans- 
ported to cities and milk-short points 
for consumption by children any time 
of the year. 


The milk production project is 
being worked out with the co-opera- 
tion of UNICEF and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the U.N. 
FAO is furnishing several of the best 
known specialists in Europe and the 
U.S.A. in the economics of milk pro- 
duction and distribution. Working 
with them, UNICEF has been able to 
obtain the services of outstanding 
European and American milk plant 
engineers. 


The spirit pervading the meetings 
of our Program Committee and 
Executive Board is an inspiration to 
those who take part in them. Every 
effort is made to reach impartial de- 
cisions based on intrinsic needs. A 
characteristic fact is that Poland, rep- 
resented by Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, 
and Canada, represented by Mrs. 
Donald B. Sinclair, were this year re- 
elected to the chairmanship of the 
Executive Board and Program Com- 
mittee respectively by practically 
unanimous decision. 


Note On 


Photos in this Issue 


The picture appearing on pages 976 
and 977 of this issue of Bulletin are 
official United Nations photos. Their 
reference numbers are as follows: (Top 
half, left to right across the two pages), 
20217, 20163, 20279, 20234 (below 
20279) and 20236; (bottom half), 20280, 
20240, 20233, and 20265. 
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i es CONTINUED AID given to the Greek guerrilla forces 
by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia endangers 
peace in the Balkans, and is inconsistent with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
This conclusion was reached by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee on November 10, when it 
approved a four-power resolution calling on Greece’s 
northern neighbors to “cease forthwith” rendering any 
assistance or support in any form to the Greek guerrillas, 
and recommending all Members of the United Nations 
to refrain from any action designed to assist directly, 
or through other governments, any armed group fighting 
against the government of Greece. 

Adopted by 48 votes against six, the 13-section resolu- 
tion submitted by the United Kingdom, United States, 
China, and France. also recommended the continuation 
of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
for another year, with special emphasis laid on its concil- 
iation functions. (For full text of resolution, see box on 
page 965). 

After nearly three weeks of intense debate the First 
Committee approved three other important -resolutions 
on the Greek question. 

In one of its few unanimous actions the Committee 
adopted an Australian proposal calling for an immed- 
iate meeting in Paris of the representatives of Greece 
and her three northern neighbors, to explore possibil- 
ities of agreement among themselves on the methods and 
procedure to be adopted for resolving their present dif- 
ferences. The President of the Assembly, the Chairman 
and Rapporteur of the First Committee, and the Secre- 
tary-General were requested to convene the meeting and 
to act in the capacity of conciliators and mediators dur- 
ing the talks. (The first meeting between the Balkan 
States was held in Paris on November 12, see page 953). 

A resolution consisting of three paragraphs of an 
original U.S.S.R. proposal, was adopted by 48 votes for, 
none against, and one abstention. This called for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between Greece 
on the one hand, and Albania and Bulgaria on the other, 
and also provided for the settlement of frontier conven- 
tions between the four states. 

By a vote of 38 to seven, with 11 abstentions, the 
Committee rejected Soviet proposals for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Greece, and calling for the 
removal of discrimination against Macedonian and Al- 
banian minorities in Greece. 

The final action taken by the Committee on the Greek 
question was a unanimous resolution calling for the re- 
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turn to Greece of Greek children who are now in other 
countries, and asking the International Red Cross and 
national Red Cross organizations to assist in such 
repatriation measures. 


End of General Debate 


Before the end of the Committee’s general debate, 
which commenced on October 25 (see BULLETIN, vol. 
5, no. 10, page 938), several delegates summarized their 
views on the Greek situation. 


Addressing the Committee on November 5, John 
Foster Dulles (Un1TED STATES) emphatically denied that 
his government wished to establish military bases in 
Greece in pursuance of a plan for world mastery. Mr. 
Dulles said that in the past 30 years the United States 
had twice been a principal victor in world wars, with a 
vast military power extending beyond its borders, but 
it had not attempted to expand its territory. On the 
contrary, the national domain had actually contracted. 
Of the 3,0000,000 men, 17,000 aircraft, 14,000 tanks, 
and 5,000 vessels which made up the American forces 
in Europe at the end of the Second World War, there 
remained today in Europe perhaps three per cent. In 
Greece itself, there were only some 500 men, and none 
of those were combat soldiers. 


The action taken by the United States explicitly dis- 
posed of the charge concerning so-called American 
aspirations for world mastery, continued Mr. Dulles. 


Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the military assistance sent by the 
United States to Greece. They had a very simple means 
of putting an end to that assistance: they had only to 
comply with the solemn recommendations of the Assem- 
bly and stop encouraging and giving shelter, aid, and 
comfort to the Greek partisans and Communist rebels, 
and, finally, to re-establish neighborly relations with 
the Greek government. On their side, after eight years 
of suffering, the Greek people desired only to devote 
themselves to the tasks of reconstrtction. Any Greek 
government whose policy on the maintenance of a mili- 
tary establishment was governed by considerations other 
than those of independence, territorial integrity and in- 
ternal security, would forfeit for the country the support 
and sympathy it now enjoyed. 

Turning to the four-year power draft: resolution, Mr. 
Dulles said that attempts had been made to discredit its 
findings concerning the assistance given to the Greek 
partisans and rebels by its Northern neighbors. But the 
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unanimity shown in UNSCOB over its findings should cut 
short any argument, particularly as both the Assembly 
and the First Committee were too large and too busy 
to act as a court of justice and weigh all the evidence. 
It was particularly inadmissible to speak contemptuously 
of the report of UNSCOB, which was a competent, hard- 
working, and conscientious organ, whose members had 
endured much personal risk and hardship in order that 
the Assembly may have knowledge of the facts through 
an agency of its own choosing. 


Non-Co-operation Attitude 


If the northern neighbors of Greece were willing to 
co-operate with the Assembly and with UNSCOB, a 
more constructive task might be given to the latter. In 
spite of moving appeals, those countries persisted in their 
attitude of non-co-operation As that attitude might 
change, the four powers were willing to include in their 
draft resolution an additional provision authorizing 
UNSCOB to have recourse to the good offices of one 
or more persons, who would attempt to promote the co- 
operation of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia with 
Greece. Thus some possibilities of reconciliation would 
have been created, in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by the representatives of Pakistan and Brazil, 
and with the spirit of the Australian draft resolution. 


The Assembly, said Mr. Dulles, would have to rely 
especially upon its power to expose facts, and in this 
way to influence public opinion and the policies of 
countries. If the United States was able to assist Greece 
to the extent it did at present, that was partly due to 
the fact that UNSCOB’s work had helped to enlighten 
American public opinion. Even the efforts of certain 
delegations to discredit the findings of the Special Com- 
mittee only emphasized the importance of that means 
which the Assembly had of exposing all threats to the 
peace. 


Greece’s Conclusions 


On November 6 Greece’s representative, Panayotis 
Pipinelis, also submitted his conclusions on the general 
debate. Replying to the charges of alleged terrorism, 
Mr. Pipinelis pointed out that protective measures existed 
in Greece, but were used not against the legal opposition, 
but only against those engaged in armed rebellion. 
Moreover, he wished to remind the Committee of the 
amnesty decrees. The protective measures in Greece 
were carried out publicly and not veiled in secrecy as 
was usual among Greece’s northern neighbors. 

It seemed beyond doubt that the conclusions of 
UNSCOB were correct. An attempt had been made to 
cast doubt on these conclusions and show that they 
were advanced only hesitantly and with reservations. 
Such dialectics merely emphasized the impartiality of 
UNSCOB, which had noted all the evidence before it 
but had not accepted all of it. Consequently, it was 
wrong to deal with all UNSCOB documents as though 
they had the same character. 
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Col. R. Hodgson (Australia) whose delegation’s pro- 
posals for ‘conciliation talks’ in Paris between the four 
Balkan states were unanimously accepted. 


There had been a great deal of direct evidence from 
UNSCOB, one example being the existence near Yugo- 
slavia’s capital of a radio system of the Greek rebels. 
Mr. Pipinelis had asked for an explanation of this direct 
intervention but had received no reply. Rather, he 
said, the long speeches from Greece’s neighbors and 


their supporters offered the best proof of their interven- 
tion, for their reproduction of the “Markos propaganda” 
showed a co-ordination of effort. 


The four-power joint resolution, Mr. Pipinelis con- 
tinued, was the absolute minimum action which could 
be taken. The will of the United Nations should be 
clearly expressed and imposed on those who had hitherto 
ignored it. Even as the debate continued, Greece was 
waging a struggle which concerned not only that coun- 
try’s destiny but other wider problems and it asked 
for only the moral assistance of the Assembly, not for 
material aid. Greece’s concern was the re-establishment 
of peace and they were prepared to accept any con- 
ciliatory recommendations made by the First Committee. 

Greece would have been happy if her neighbors had 
stated that there would be no intervention in the future 
and had agreed to accept inspection by the United Na- 
tions of the implementation of this policy. But they 
had given no information on their future plans. 

Mr. Pipinelis urged therefore that the Committee 
should express the conscience of the world. It should 
develop both the observation and conciliation functions 
of the existing United Nations organs. Then, when the 
first conciliatory offer was made, every effort should 
be made to promote good relations among the countries 
concerned. Meanwhile, with the moral support of the 
United Nations, Greece was prepared to carry on and 
later, when opportunity offered, to renew relations with 
its northern neighbors. 
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In another concluding speech of the general debate, 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) reasserted that the 
Greek situation had arisen through the intervention of 
the United States and the United Kingdom. The British 
had first undertaken the responsibility of “restoring 
order” in Greece and were now faced with the conse- 
quences of that inhuman policy against the Greek people. 
The United Nations would face similar consequences, he 
said, if its decision followed similar lines, and would 
be answerable for the further developments of the in- 
human methods of the struggle now being constructed. 

The newspaper of Mr. Tsaldaris on August 30, 1948, 
had advocated using all means to destroy the partisans, 
including the use of toxic gases. The Greek leaders were 
apparently prepared to resort to measures of this kind 
as they were supported by the British and Americans, 
and those powers would be responsible. 

Mr. Vyshinsky recalled that the United Kingdom 
delegate had claimed that things were going “very 
nicely” in Greece. The democratic conditions there 
were highlighted by the cablegram received by the 
Yugoslav delegation, with regard to the death sentence 
of ten Greek trade union leaders. It appeared to be a 
democracy of hanged, shot, and tortured people. 

Mr. McNeil had also asserted that UNSCOB and its 
works were satisfactory, and while admitting that 30 
per cent of the evidence before it might be “garbage” 
he had maintained that the remaining 70 per cent pro- 
vided good grounds for the accusations which were made. 

If it was found necessary to reject 30 per cent of 
the reports of the observer groups how could one believe 


U.S.S.R. Resolution 


The three paragraphs of the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion, adopted by the First Committee on November 
10, by a vote of 48 in favor, none against and one 
abstention, were as follows: 

“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECOMMENDS that Greece, on the one hand, and 
Bulgaria and Albania, on the other, establish diplo- 
matic relations with each other the absence of which 
is harmful to the relations between these countries; 

RECOMMENDS the Governments of Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Albania to renew the previously 
operative conventions for the settlement of frontier 
questions or to conclude new ones, and also to settle 
the question of refugees in the spirit of mutual under- 
standing and the establishment of good neighbor 
relations; 

FURTHERMORE RECOMMENDS the Governments of 
Greece, Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to inform 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations at the 
end of six months, for communication to Member 
States of the United Nations, of the fulfilment of the 
above-mentioned recommendations. 

(The U.S.S.R., Poland, Yugoslavia, Byelorussia, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and Czechoslovakia did not parti- 
cipate in the voting). 


the remaining 70 per cent, asked Mr. Vyshinsky? He 
hardly thought that what was said to be good would be 
any better than what had already been rejected. It was 
also a disgrace to cloak witnesses in anonymity; the 
First Committee should be able to check their identities, 
particularly when the evidence was so muddled with 
misrepresentations. 


Mr. Vyshinsky considered the charges against Greece's 
northern neighbors were based on data which could not 
be accepted, and the testimony was so vitiated that it 
was incompatible with human conscience to build any 
accusations on it. He did not accuse UNSCOB because 
its witnesses were no good. UNSCOB’s fault lay in 
choosing to believe the witnesses after admitting their 
untrustworthiness. The U.S.S.R. could not act on the 
basis of such evidence, a large part of which had already 
been rejected as incorrect. He warned the Committee 
against the tremendous risk it would take by basing 
themselves upon seventy per cent vitiated material. 


“World Domination” Charged 


The U.S.S.R. representative then commented at length 
on Mr. Dulles’ denials that the United States sought 
world domination. Quoting official published sources 
Mr. Vyshinsky affirmed that the United States still main- 
tained the vast majority of the military bases it built 
during the war, totalling about 650. The United States 
War Secretary, Mr. Royall, recently admitted that the 
offensive bases which America was to use, with the agree- 
ment of other countries, must be situated outside the 
American continent and closer to the enemy. Did not 
this statement show which government sought world 
domination? Mr. Vyshinsky further recalled a United 
States agreement with France in March 1948, permitting 
the use of air bases in the French Empire and in France 
itself. Press reports recently revealed that it was pro- 
posed to increase the United States bomber force sta- 
tioned in Britain from 90 to 340 machines. All these 
bases in the United Kingdom were attack bases. 


Yet despite all this, Mr. Vyshinsky noted the United 
States’ insistence that it did not seek world mastery. 
Who was threatening the United States? If it feared 
the U.S.S.R., then where were the Soviet armies outside 
their own land boundaries? The U.S.S.R. army in 
Korea was being withdrawn, but after asking the United 
States on September 18 to do the same, the latter had 
refused to do so. Under the circumstances, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky declared it childish for Mr. ee to deny any 


question of world domination. 


Australia’s Attitude 


References made to his delegation’s role in UNSCOB 
were taken up by Col. R. Hodgson: (AUSTRALIA) in his 


final speech in the general debate. Some of the state- 
ments made by Australia at UNSCOB’s meetings had 
been cited by Greece’s northern neighbors in attempts 
to justify their position, said Col. Hodgson. Such state- 
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ments had clearly been misused, and the representatives 
had ignored the fact that Australia not only approved 
entirely of UNSCOB’s conclusions and recommendations, 
but had also played an active part in drafting them. 


Col. Hodgson admitted that his delegation had adopted 
a critical attitude during UNSCOB’s work, because it 
knew that there would be an attack on the credibility of 
the witnesses when the reports were discussed by the 
United Nations. Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Bebler had 
described such evidence as “the finding of chocolate 
paper.” but that was the very kind of evidence which 
UNSCOB had rejected. Not one important conclusion 
had been based solely on the testimony of witnesses. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia 
had also criticized UNSCOB for keeping secret the names 
of witnesses who had been heard. The reason for that 
was that many of them came from territory controlled 
by the partisans and had pleaded that their names be 
withheld for fear of reprisals against their families. 
UNSCOB knew who those witnesses were, and if the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland had sent representatives to UNSCOB 
they would also know. 

The main conclusions, contained in paragraph 63 of 
UNSCOB’s principal report, were, said Col. Hodgson, 
almost wholly based on the direct observation of the 
observer groups as also were paragraphs 41 to 44 of 
the Second Interim Report. Whatever inferences might 
be drawn from those conclusions their truth could not 
be challenged. 

Why had the northern neighbors of Greece, if they 
were guiltless as they claimed, refused to co-operate 
in the work of UNSCOB? Two reasons had been given, 
first that it would infringe their national sovereignty and 
second that they were not prepared to admit observers 
who would spy on them in the interests of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The first reason did 
not hold water since the states in question had co- 
operated with the original Commission of Investigation 
and permitted it to enter their territory. The second 
Was an insult, not only to the observers but to the mem- 
bers of UNSCOB. Insults had been heaped upon the 
members of UNSCOB who had been called “servants of 
United States and United Kingdom imperialism” and 
“hypocrites encouraging aggression on the part of 
He was surprised that the First Committee 
had raised no protest against the tirade to which the 
members of UNSCOB had been subjected. 

A great deal had been said about the charges in re- 
spect of incidents, amounting to nearly 700, which had 
been levelled against Greece by her northern neighbors. 
Those allegations had been sent to the Secretary-General 
and forwarded immediately toW UNSCOB. When the 
latter had asked whether the three northern states were 
prepared to allow it to investigate the charges, they had 
either replied that UNSCOB was an illegal body and 
could not be recognizzed, or they had ignored the 
communication. Despite the refusal to co-operate, UN- 
SCOB had instructed its observer groups to investigate 
and report upon the alleged incidents as far as was 


Greece.” 
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Yugoslav Film Protest 


Before the general debate on the Greek question 
was resumed on November 6, the First Committee 
heard Secretary-General Trygve Lie on a protest he 
had received from a delegation against the screening 
of a Yugoslav film to delegates in the cinema attached 
to the Palais de Chaillot. The film in question was 
entitled “Greek Children in Yugoslavia.” 

Mr. Lie stated that to his knowledge this was the 
first time any protest had been lodged against the 
practice of showing films provided by national dele- 
gations. in cinemas controlled by the United Na- 
tions. He added: “For the time being and until 
further notice, 1 have decided to further 
showings of such films until I have had an opportun- 
ity of considering the underlying principles thor- 


have no 


oughly.” 

After some discussion, the Committee accepted a 
United Kingdom proposal that it should await the 
final recommendations of the Secretary-General on this 
question of showing films. 


possible. 
Australian Amendments 


Turning to the amendments which the Austrian dele- 
gation had submitted to the joint draft resolution, Col. 
Hodgson said the first was proposed in order that there 
should be recognition of the right of the northern states 
to grant hospitalization to wounded people and to accord 
asylum to refugees. That right was universally accepted. 


The second amendment was proposed in order to stress 
the function of mediation which the Australian delega- 
tion considered as UNSCOB’s primary task. The penulti- 
mate proposal was for the deletion of the phrase, “ap- 


proves the reports of the Special Committee.” It was 
proposed because the Australian delegation felt that it 
would be unprecedented for the Assembly to approve the 
activities of one of its own organs. The key amendment 
pertained to article 10 of the resolution, emphasizing 
the conciliation and mediation functions of UNSCOB. 
The final proposal was that UNSCOB should be given 
complete freedom to establish its headquarters in such 
places as it deemed appropriate. The choice of Salonika 
had been an unhappy one, because LNSCOB had been 
unable to move beyond a radius of ten miles owing to 
the activities of the partisans and the frequent road 
mines. 

Col. Hodgson also pointed out that if the Committee 
decided that the work of UNSCOB should continue, it 
was important that the observation groups, should be 
entirely financed and responsible to the United Nations. 
He considered it was also necessary to institute some 
changes in the membership of UNSCOB. At present 
six out of seven of the members were military officers. 
In future he thought that UNSCOB should be a purely 
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political body composed entirely of senior diplomats. 


After the Chairman had declared the general debate 
closed, Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy (POLAND) proposed the 
creation of a sub-committee which would review all 
resolutions before the Committee and attempt to reach 
agreement on a generally acceptable resolution, embody- 
ing all the aims and desires expressed during the debate. 
Dr. Katz-Suchy felt that a widely-representative sub- 
committee would help to elaborate an acceptable resolu- 
tion, and that such a measure would be much better 
than rushing into voting at that stage on the existing 
proposals. Meanwhile, the Australian resolution for 
direct negotiations should be approved without delay in 
order that talks between the interested parties could 
begin immediately. 

Supporting Poland’s suggestion, Mr. Vyshinsky also 
insisted that Australia’s proposal should be dealt with 
first. He realized that Greece, favored by the four- 
power resolution, naturally wished to have this adopted 
to support it in the conversations with the other parties, 
even before those conversations began. 

Hector McNeil (UNITED KincpoM) agreed that if the 
four-power resolution were approved the Greek delega- 
tion would have a slightly different status in the pro- 
posed negotiations, but he did not think this was unfair 
since the resolution recognized the present situation. He 
did not consider the four-power resolution and_ the 
Australian proposal were mutually exclusive, but rather 
that the latter made more explicit the conciliation pro- 
vided for in the former. 

Following a lengthy procedural debate the Committee 
decided, by a vote of 36 to 12, with two abstentions, 
to give priority to the four-power resolution over the 
Australian proposal. The Polish proposal for the crea- 
tion of a sub-committee was rejected by 33 votes to six, 
with nine abstentions. 


Greek Death Sentences 


The Committee then debated a Yugoslav appeal calling 
for the intervention of the United Nations on behalf of 
ten Greek seamen, who were under sentence of death in 
Greece. The Committee, said Dr. Ales Bebler, should 
call on the Greek Government to take instant steps to 
see that the seamen, described as trade unionists, were 
not executed. Their execution was due to take place two 
days later. 

The question of the Committee’s competence to take 
such a decision was raised by several speakers, and a 
motion by Dr. Hector David Castro (EL SALVADOR) that 
the Committee lacked such competence was carried. 
Greece’s representative then offered to consult with Mr. 
Spaak, Chairman of the First Committee, on the question 
of the Greek seamen, a suggestion which was taken up 
by Maurice Couve de Murville (France). The Com- 
mittee subsequently approved a French resolution, stat- 
ing: “The First Committee, having taken note of the 
proposal made by the Greek delegation to get in touch 
with the Committee Chairman to examine the question 
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raised by the Yugoslav delegation. expresses its con- 
fidence in its Chairman to take all appropriate steps to 
this end.” 

The sequel to this action came on November 7, when 
the President of the Assembly, Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, 
sent a telegram to the King of Greece and the Greek 
Premier, informing them of the First Committee’s de- 
cision and urging that, in the meantime, the sentences 
on the ten seamen should be suspended. On the same 
day the Greek Premier, Mr. Sophoulis, replied to Dr. 
Evatt, stating that even before his telegram was received 
the Greek Government had given instructions to the 
competent minister to suspend carrying out the death 


sentences. 
Joint Resolution Voted 


The Committee then commenced a paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote on the joint four-power resolution. At the 
outset the delegates of the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia stated 
explicitly that they would not participate in this sectional 
voting, but would vote against the resolution as a whole. 
Discussion, at times acrimonious, prefaced the voting on 
almost every paragraph, the representatives of the Eastern 
European states repeating their emphatic objections to 
every phase of the resolution. 

Refuting categorically the statement in paragraph three 
of the resolution, Dr. Bebler asserted that, while deeply 
interested in the fate of her “brothers by blood and 
language” in Greece, Yugoslavia had never made any 
territorial claims relating to the districts inhabited by 
that minority. Secondly, Yugoslavia did not threaten 
peace in the Balkans, because her attitude to all coun- 
tries—Greece in particular—was pacific. Thirdly, it 
was absurd to say that Yugoslavia threatened the polit- 
ical independence of Greece, since that independence had 
practically ceased to exist. The real government of 
Athens was now the United States Embassy and the 
American Mission in Greece. 

Dr. Bebler next proposed that before a vote was taken 
on paragraph four (recommendations of UNSCOB) the 
Rapporteur of the Special Balkans Committee should be 
asked to reply to the Yugoslav accusations. Dr. Bebler 
proceeded to put a list of questions to the Rapporteur, 
Dr. Castillo Najera, of Mexico, concerning UNSCOB’s 
work and findings. 

In reply, Dr. Najera declared that if Yugoslavia had 
co-operated with UNSCOB it would have been unneces- 
sary to ask all these questions. While he would refute 
all Dr. Bebler’s allegations, each member of the First 
Committee could do so simply by loéking through the 
available documents and reports. UNSCOB’s conclusions 
were all based on authentic evidence. If he had to reply 
to all the questions raised by the Yugoslav delegate, Dr. 
Najera said he would have to reconvene UNSCOB and 
ask it for a new mandate. 

After further statements by Dr. Bebler and the Polish 
representative, the Chairman intervened, calling for a 
vote on a Yugoslav motion to grant UNSCOB’s Rap- 
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porteur 24 hours in which to give a more “satisfactory” 
answer to Dr. Bebler’s questions. This motion was 
rejected by 40 votes to six, with seven abstentions. 


UNSCOB’s Constitution 


At various stages during the ensuing discussion on 
the sectional voting, Dr. Bebler repeated that Yugoslavia 
would continue her non-participation attitude toward 
UNSCOB and would close her frontiers to its personnel. 


The question of UNSCOB’s constitution arose when 
the Committee considered paragraph 8 of the resolution. 
This calls on Greece’s northern neighbors to co-operate 
with the Special Committee. Dr. Bebler reiterated his 
government’s view that UNSCOB should never have en- 
gaged in investigations, since to do so was contrary to its 
terms of reference and to the Charter. Yugoslavia, he 
said, had co-operated with the First Balkan Commission 
because its constitution had never been in doubt. UN- 
SCOB, however, was unconstitutional; its tasks did not 
fall under Article 33 of the Charter, and its creation 
by the Assembly was illegal since, under Article 34, 
only the Security Council could establish such an organ. 
In these circumstances, Yugoslavia had considered her 
hands free, and would continue to do so if the Assembly, 
again illegally, prolonged the life of UNSCOB. 


Col. Hodgson took up the constitutional question, ob- 
serving that UNSCOB was never meant to be an organ 
of investigation, and was not created under Article 34 


but under Article 22. He further recalled that UNSCOB’s 


observation functions had been adopted by the Com- 
mittee itself when it arrived in Greece. Col. Hodgson 
maintained his delegation’s view that UNSCOB had 


somewhat exceeded its mandate by paying too much 


attention to investigation questions. For this reason 
Australia laid particular stress on the conciliation func- 
tions of the agency. Nevertheless, he contended there 
was nothing in UNSCOB’s constitutional position pro- 
viding a valid reason for non-co-operation by any coun- 
try. 

After further debate the four-power resolution, with 
amendments, was finally adopted as a whole by 48 votes 
for, against the six votes of the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussian S.S.R., and Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. 


Soviet Proposals 


The Committee went on to the examination of the 
U.S.S.R. counter resolution. Introducing this, Alexander 
Bogomoloy said that his delegation had just voted against 
the four-power resolution on the ground that it would 
not promote peace in the Balkans. Reasons for pre- 
senting the U.S.S.R. resolution had already been given 
in the debate, but it would be useful, he said, to indicate 
the differences between this and the four-power resolu- 
tion. The latter took a partial attitude and passed 
judgment, while the U.S.S.R. proposals advocated positive 
measures. It took cognizance of the necessity of allow- 
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ing the Balkan States to settle their problems without 
interference. Therefore, the resolution proposed first 
that a recommendation be made to the Balkan govern- 
ments that they establish diplomatic relations; second, 
that the four governments concerned were urged to renew 
conventions for the settlement of frontier questions, and 
also to settle their refugee problems. 

Third, it was recommended that Greece should elim- 
inate discrimination against minorities. Fourth, the 
four governments were urged to inform the Secretary- 
General of progress made in the fulfilment of the fore- 
going recommendation. Fifth, all foreign troops and 
military personnel should be withdrawn. a recommenda- 
tion which would be the basis for the settlement of the 
Balkan question by the countries concerned. 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. proposed that UNSCOB’s activ- 
ities should be terminated. 

All the Eastern European states expressed support for 
the U.S.S.R. resolution. Vassili Tarassenko (UKRAINIAN 
S.S.R.) explained that the difference between it and the 
one just adopted by the Committee lay in the fact that 
the former provided a possibility of reaching a solution 
of the Greek problem in the interests of the Greek people, 
and not simply in the interests of a small governing 
clique. 

The United States and other delegates stated that they 
would vote for the paragraphs in the resolution favoring 
the resumption of diplomatic relations in the Balkans, 
the establishment of frontier conventions, and reports 
to the United Nations, but would vote against the rest 
of the proposal. 

In the subsequent sectional voting the Committee re- 
jected the preamble of the resolution, and the parts re- 
lating to the withdrawal of foreign troops from Greece, 
the termination of UNSCOB, and the treatment of minor- 
ities in Greece. Mr. Bogomolov then asked for a vote 
on the resolution as a whole including the rejected para- 
graphs, as otherwise the Committee would approve or 
disapprove three paragraphs lifted out of their context 
and entirely without meaning. The Chairman held that 
under Rule 118 only those parts which had been adopted 
separately could be considered as constituting the result- 
ing resolution, which had already been approved. This 
ruling was upheld by the Committee, which voted against 
a U.S.S.R. proposal asking for an interpretation of Rule 
118 from the General (Steering) Committee. 

The U.S.S.R. and the five other Eastern Europen states 
did not participate in the final voting on the resolution, 
minus the deleted paragraphs, which was adopted by 
48 votes in favor. none against, and one abstention. 

Mr. Bogomolov further protested against the vote. 
arguing that the original U.S.S.R. resolution represented 
a logical and political entity, while the truncated version 
no longer represented the views of his delegation. 


Direct Negotiations Proposal 


The Committee then took up the Australian resolution, 
calling for direct negotiations between Greece and her 
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three northern neighbors, under the auspices of the 
United Nations in Paris. 


Col. Abdur Rahim Khan (PAKISTAN) recalled that the 
whole proposal was based on a recommendation made 
by UNSCOB. This had been submitted because UNSCOB 
realized it was not in a favorable position to sponsor 
talks between Greece and her neighboring states. A 
United States amendment to include the Chairman and 
the Rapporteur of the First Committee among the con- 
veners of the Paris meeting between the four states was 
adopted, as well as an amendment by Ecuador requesting 
the conveners of a meeting to act as “conciliators and 


mediators.” 





Taking its first unanimous decision in the entire Bal- 
kans debate, the Committee quickly adopted the Aus- 
tralian resolution in its entirety. 


The Committee then received a Belgian resolution 
concerning the return of Greek children from outside 
Greece. It was, however, decided that this subject should 
be treated outside the framework of a political resolu- 
tion, and the Committee later devoted an entire meeting 
to this question. 

Finally, the Committee concluded its debate by re- 
jecting, by a vote of 38 to six, a Polish proposal calling 
on the Assembly to turn down UNSCOB’s report and 
to dissolve the Special Committee. 


Repatriation of Greek Children 


Acting unanimously, the First Committee approved a 
resolution recommending that Greek children at present 
away from their homes should be returned at the wish 
of the parents or closest relatives. 


other countries on whose. terri- 


were invited to take the 


Member States and 
tory the children are found 
necessary measures for this purpose. 
provided for the close co-operation of Red Cross and 


The resolution also 


Red Crescent Organizations. 
2 


The Committee reached this decision after a long de- 
bate in which Panayotis Pipinelis, of Greece, charged 
the Greek guerrillas with forcibly abducting children 
from their homes. Protesting strongly against these 
charges the delegates of the Eastern Epropean states em- 
phatically denied that they were preventing the return 


of the children. 


On the contrary, said Dr. Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, 
a number of countries were giving refuge to children 
who had been evacuated from the war areas of Greece 
with the express consent of their parents. Dr. Bebler 
said there was nothing secret about the matter. The 
children had been evacuated because they were starving. 
neglected and exposed to the hazards of war. In these 
circumstances it was a purely humanitarian move to 
have given refuge to these children. The Yugoslav Red 
Cross constantly provided the International Red Cross 
with statistical information concerning the children. 
Yugoslavia had assured the democratic Greek authori- 
ties that no Greek child had left Greece without the con- 
sent of its parents. The Yugoslav Red Cross was doing 
all in its power to look after the children, and had even 
sent a certain number to neighboring countries in which 


Yugoslavia had confidence. 


If his Government was convinced that parents 
had of their free will decided to ask for the return of 
their children, it would place no obstacle in the way of 
their return, Dr. Bebler declared. But Yugoslavia could 
not consent to co-operate with UNSCOB in the ques- 


tion, since that organ was too closely linked with the 


any 
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military and police authorities of Greece. 


Living in Former Castles 
Dr. Katz-Suchy, of Poland, said that in Rumania the 
Greek children were living in hotels and former castles 


and were well cared for by doctors and nurses. In Czecho- 


slovakia they were well looked after in camps by Greek 
teachers and supervisors, sponsored by the local trade 
unions. In Bulgaria they were living in old palaces and 
health resorts, provided with scientifically prepared ra- 
tions. He compared the conditions of the evacuated 
children in those countries with those in Athens. There, 
some childrén were housed in an old UNRRA ware- 
house. Accredited correspondents had visited the evacu- 
ees in their camps and schools. On the other hand, even 
the International Red Cross had, he asserted, been re- 
fused permission to visit exiled Greek children in camps 
on the Aegean Islands. Dr. Katz-Suchy thought it was 
a question of whether the children should be allowed to 
remain in safety until peace was restored in Greece. 

Declaring that the kidnapping of children was one 
of the most poignant phases of the Greek tragedy, Mr. 
Pipinelis said that guerrillas entered villages and, under 
threat of arms, asked parents if they were willing to 
part with their children. How could there be free con- 
sent in such circumstances, especially in Greece, where 
family ties were very strong and separation a rare oc- 
currence ? 

Such organs as the International Red Cross, the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare, and the Parliamentary 
Union, had all recommended the earliest return of the 
children. UNSCOB had established the fact that Greek 
children had been carried off by féree. In those condi- 
tions, Mr. Pipinelis said that his government, which re- 
ceived thousands of appeals from parents for the returr 
of their children, asked to have the children repatriated. 


Albanian and Bulgarian Denials 

On the proposal of the U.S.S.R., the Committee then 
heard statements from the representatives of Albania 
and Bulgaria, who each emphasized the concern of thei! 
governments for the welfare of Greek child evacuees 
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Theodore Heba (ALBANIA) denied that any children had 
been brought out of Greece by force. There was no evi 
dence in UNSCOB’s report of abductions; all the chil- 
dren had sought refuge in Albania in order to escape the 
bombs of the Greek air force. 

Bulgaria did not wish to prevent the return of the 
children to Greece, so long as it was the desire of their 
parents or guardians, said Georges Koulichev. But it was 
important that the Greek Government should not be given 
an opportunity of using the children’s plight for its own 
political ends, and Bulgaria required assurances that the 
children would really be returned to their families. 

The Albania and Bulgarian representatives asked for 
a delay in voting on the Belgian resolution, in order to 
ascertain the views of their Governments on the question. 
The Committee then decided to postpone further de- 
bate on the subject for 24 hours. Subsequently, both the 
Albanian and Bulgarian representatives expressed agree- 
ment with the Belgian resolution, and pledged the sup- 
port of their Red Cross organizations in the matter. 


Questions of “Guardian” 


When the Committee resumed its discussion, minor 
amendments to the original Belgian resolution were ac- 
cepted. A U.S.S.R. drafting amendment relating to the 
co-operation of the International Red Cross with national 
Red Cross organs was approved. Differences then arose 
over the choice of the term “guardian” in the text of the 
resolution. 

General agreement on this point was reached when 
the Yugoslav representative suggested that the term “clos- 
est relative” be substituted for “guardian.” This was ac- 
cepted by Col. Hodgson, and he proposed that the first 
paragraph of the resolution should use this term. 

This Australian amendment was adopted by 26 votes 
to 10, with 12 abstentions. The resolution as a whole was 
then unanimously approved, and this action completed 
the Committee’s consideration of the Greek question. Its 
various recommendations will now be submitted to the 
Assembly. 


Four Power Resolution on Greece 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
1. HAVING CONSIDERED the Reports by the Special Committee 


established by Resolution 109 (II): 


2. HavinG NOTED the conclusions of the Special Committee 
and in particular its unanimous conclusion that, despite the 
aforesaid Resolution of the General Assembly, “the Greek 
guerrillas have continued to receive aid and assistance on a 
large scale from Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, with the 
knowledge of the Governments of those countries” and that 
the Greek guerrillas in the frontier zones have, as found by 
the Special Committee: 
(1) “Been largely dependent on external supply. Great 
quantities of arms, ammunition and other military stores 
have come across the border, notably during times of heavy 
fighting. Strongly held positions of the guerrillas have pro- 
tected their vital supply lines from Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and, in particular, from Albania. In recent months, there 
has been less evidence of receipt of supplies from Yugo- 
slavia by the guerrillas.” 
(2) “Frequently moved at will in territory across the 
frontier for tactical reasons, and have thus been able to 
concentrtae their forces without interference by the Greek 
Army, and to return to Greece when they wished.” 
(3) “Frequently retired safely into the territory of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia when the Greek Army 
exerted great pressure.” 
3. HavinGc NoTeD further the conclusions of the Special 
Committee that a continuation of this situation “constitutes a 
threat to the political independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece and to peace in the Balkans” and “that the conduct 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia has been inconsistent 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations”; 
4. HAvING NOTED the recommendations submitted by the 
Special Committee; 
5. ConsmerRs that the continued aid given by Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the Greek guerrillas endangers 
peace in the Balkans, and is inconsistent with the purpose and 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
6. CALLs upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to cease 
forthwith rendering any assistance or support in any form 
to the guerrillas in fighting against the Greek Government; 
including the use of their territories as a base for the pre- 
paration or launching of armed action: 
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7. AGAIN CALLS upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to 
co-operate with Greece in the settlement of their disputes 
by peaceful means in accordance with recommendations con- 
tained in Resolution 109 (II); 
8. CALLs upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to co- 
operate with the Special Committee in enabling it to carry 
out its functions, in particular the function of being available 
to assist the Governments concerned in accordance with 
article 10(c) of this resolution, and upon Greece to continue 
to co-operate toward the same end; 
9. RECOMMENDS to all Members of the United Nations 
and to all other states that their Governments refrain from 
any action designed to assist directly or through any other 
government any armed group fighting against the Greek 
Government; 
10. Approves the reports of the Special 
date, continues it in being with the functions conferred upon 
it by Resolution 109 (II) and instructs it: 
(a) To continue to observe and report on the response 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to the General 
Assembly injunction not to furnish aid to the Greek guer- 
rillas in accordance with General Assembly Resolution 109 
(II) and the present Resolution; 
(b) To continue to utilize observation groups with per’ 
sonnel and equipment adequate for the fulfilment of its 
task; 
(c) To continue to be available to assist the Govern’ 
ments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia in 
the implementtaion of Resolution 109 (II) and of the 
present Resolution; and for this purpose, in its discretion 
to appoint, and utilize the services and good offices of 
one or more persons whether or not members of the 
Special Committee. 
11. Decipes that the Special Committee shall 
principal headquarters in Greece, and with the co-operation 
of the Government or Governments concerned, shall perform 
its functions in such places as it may deem appropriate for 
the fulfilment of its mission. 
12. AuTHORIzEs the Special Committee to consult, in its 
discretion, with the Interim Committee (if it is continued) 
with respect to the performance of its functions in the light 
of developments; 
13. ReEQueEsts the Secretary-General to provide the Special 
Committee with adequate staff and facilities to enable it to 
perform its functions. 


Committee to 


have its 











cen ITS THOROUGHGOING examination of the 
draft Declaration of Human Rights, the Assembly’s 
Third Committee has agreed on most of the Articles. In 
discussing Articles 7 to 15 (details of the debates on the 
first six Articles have already appeared in the Bulletin) 
members dealt in considerable detail with such questions 
as arbitrary exile. marital equality between the sexes, the 
right to privacy and the protection of man’s reputation. 
Once again, differences in legal and social systems were 
revealed, but. by analysis and compromise, the Committee 
achieved a large measure of agreement on the final texts 
of the Articles. The following is a summary of the major 
issues of the discussion, covering those Articles up to and 
including the 15th, not previously dealt with: 


Article 7 


“No-one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest 
or detention.” 

Two main considerations exercised the minds of the 
delegates during the discussion of this Article. One was 
that everyone should have the right to test the legality 
of his arrest. The other, that the wording should be 
broadened to protect an individual from arbitrary exile. 
Many amendments, which embraced one aspect or an- 
other of these two ideas, were offered; so many that 
it was agreed to incorporate them into a synthesized 
amendment. This read: “No-one may be deprived of his 
freedom (put forward by Cuba, Ecuador, U.S.S.R., and 
Uruguay), nor exiled (Cuba, Ecuador, and Uruguay) 
except in cases and according to the procedure prescribed 
by prior legislation (Cuba, Ecuador, U.S.S.R., and 
Uruguay). Anyone deprived of his freedom should 
have the right to be informed without delay of the 
grounds of his detention, to have the legality of the 
action taken against him confirmed without delay by a 
judge and also to have his case brought before the 
court without undue delay or to be liberated (Cuba, 
Ecuador, France, U.S.S.R., and Uruguay). Everyone 
is entitled to compensation for illegal (Cuba, Ecuador. 
U.S.S.R., Uruguay) arrest or (U.S.S.R.) deprivation of 
liberty (Cuba, Ecuador, U.S.S.R., Uruguay). No-one 
may be deprived of his freedom on account merely of 
failure to carry out obligations of a purely civil character 
(Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, U.S.S.R., Uruguay) or viola- 
tion of a work contract (Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Uru- 
guay).” 

This composite resolution was put to the vote, phrase 
by phrase. All parts of it were defeated except the 
phrase, “No-one may be exiled,” which was adopted by 
21 votes to 16, with 5 abstentions. But when this phrase 
was put as a substantive amendment, it was rejected by 
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36 votes to none, with 7 abstentions. A further amend. 
ment, put forward by the Bolivian representative, which 
said, “No-one shall be exiled,” was rejected by 18 votes 
to 16, with 7 abstentions. Finally, an Ecuadorean amend. 
ment which said simply, that no-one should be subjected 
to “arbitrary exile” was adopted by 37 votes to 1, with 
6 abstentions. 

The draft Article, as amended, then read: 

“No-one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention or exile.” 
This was adopted by 43 to 0, with one abstention. 


Article 8 


“In the determination of his rights and obliga- 
tions and of any criminal charge against him 
everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair 
independent and impartial 
tribunal.” 

Discussion of this clause proved the anxiety of the 
representatives to ensure maximum protection of this 
important right. The U.S.S.R., for instance, proposed a 
three-part amendment embracing five points. These 
dealt with equality before the law, the independence 
of judges, the necessity for public hearings, and an 
accused person’s right to use his own language. Lengthy 
discussion resulted in the amendment being rejected 
after a paragraph by paragraph voting. 


hearing by an 


There were many other amendments, but Mr. Contov- 
mas (GREECE) pointed out that their effect would be 
to place in the Declaration a series of regulations to 
govern public administration and he felt therefore that, 
valuable as they might be, they did not fit into the 
Declaration. This view was supported by Count Carton 
de Wiart (BELGIUM). 

All the proposals to alter the draft were rejected, after 
consideration, with the exception of one made by Cuba. 
This was to place the words “and public” between the 
words “fair” and “hearing.” which was adopted by 
22 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions. A second Cuban 
amendment to replace the word “an” by the words “a 
previously established” was rejected by 18 votes to 15, 
with 9 abstentions. a 

The slightly amended Article was then adopted un- 
animously. cs 

Before this happened, however, there was a brief dis 
cussion on the French version. M. Grumbach {FRANCE} 
and Count Carton de Wiart (BELGIUM) wished to retain 
the words “en matiére civile,” but Mr. Bahdadi (EcyPt) 
contended that the phrase constituted a restriction—é 
suggestion with which the Cuban representative agreed. 
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It was further pointed out by Mr. de Arechaga (URu- 
cuAY) that when translated into Spanish (en materia 
civil) the words would undoubtedly become restrictive. 
An Egyptian amendment to delete the words from the 
French text was therefore adopted by 11 votes to 7, 
with 17 abstentions. 

The final wording approved for Article 8 was: 

“In the determination of his rights and obliga- 

tions and of any criminal charge against him 

everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair 

and public hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal.” 


Article 9 

|—“Everyone charged with a penal offence has 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law in a public trial at 
which he has had all the guarantees necessary 
for his defence. 
-No-one shall be held guilty of any offence on 
account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute an offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was com- 
mitted.” 


The trial of war criminals at Nuremberg entered 
largely into discussion of this Article. It arose partly 
through a proposal by Panama that the second part 
of the Article should be incorporated in an additional 
Article dealing with the right to security against ex post 
Jacto laws and partly through a reference back by Guy 


Perez Cisneros (CuBA) to statements made earlier by 
the representatives of Belgium and Australia. Count 
Carton de Wiart had remarked that the Nuremberg trials 
had been conducted by a tribunal which was not in 
existence when the crimes were committed. 

Mr. Perez Cisneros pointed out that the problem of 
the Nuremberg Tribunal had first been raised in the 
General Assembly in 1946, when the United States asked 
for affirmation of the principles of international law 
contained in the Charter and in the judgment of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal. Cuba had voted against it then. 
had voted against it when it came up again in the follow- 
ing year, and would vote against it now. It would be 
better, he thought, not to include any indirect criticism 
of the Nuremberg Trials by stressing the contradiction 
between the method adopted at Nuremberg and the pre- 
cept of nullum crimen sine praevia lege penale (no one 
can be punished for an act committed before the act has 
been established as a crime carrying a legal penalty). 

Fernand Dehousse (BELGIUM) pointed out, however, 
that the legality of the Nuremberg trials could not be 
challenged; it was securely founded on the General 
Assembly resolution 95 (I) of 1946. There was no 
cause for apprehension regarding the retroactive applica- 
tion of those principles—a matter on which Uruguay 
proposed to add a third paragraph to the Article extend- 
ing the principle of non-retroactivity to increased penal- 
tes, 

During the discussion, Mr. de la Ossa (PANAMA) 
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modified the wording of his delegation’s amendment to 
read “nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed than one 
that was applicable at the time the penal offence was 
committed.” 

The Committee debated briefly a U.S.5.R. 
ment to the first paragraph of the Article, that the words 
“and which must be public except in cases involving 
considerations of the protection of public morality or na- 
tional security” should be inserted after the word “de- 
This, however, was defeated by a vote of 25 


amend- 


fence.” 
to 7, with 12 abstentions. 

Again there appeared a slight difficulty regarding 
the exact wording of the French version of the text, and 
it was unanimously agreed that the words “penal offence” 
in the English version should, in the French, be trans- 
lated as “acte délictueux.” 

The re-worded Panama amendment was adopted by 
19 votes to 6, with 19 abstentions. Likewise, a proposal 
by the United States of America that the word “penal” 
should be inserted immediately before the word “offence” 
in both instances where it appeared in the second para- 
graph of the draft text, was adopted by 16 votes to & 
with 14 abstentions. The Committee also approved unan- 
imously a French proposal that in the French text the 
words “aux termes du droit national ow international” 
should be replaced by the expression “d’aprés le droit 
national ou international.” 

The Uruguayan proposal that a new paragraph should 
be added whereby the retroactive principle would be 
applied to increases of penalities was rejected by 22 
votes to 15, with 7 abstentions. A Cuban amendment 
that the words “Every accused person has the right to be 
judged by tribunals established prior to the offence he 
has committed” be added to the Article was also rejected 
by 18 to 8, with 17 abstentions. 

The Article as amended by the Panama and United 
States proposals was then adopted by 42 votes with 2 
abstentions. The approved Article reads: 

“1—Everyone charged with a penal offence has 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law in a public trial at which 
he has had all the guarantees necessary for his 
defence. 

“2—No-one shall be held guilty of any penal 
offence on account of any act or omission which 
did not constitute a penal offence under national 
or international law at the time when it was 
committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty be im- 
posed than the one that was applicable at the 
time the penal offence was committed.” 


Article 10 
“No-one shall be subjected to unreasonable 
interference with his privacy, family, home, cor- 
respondence, or reputation.” 

There seemed to be little essential difference of opinion 
between the delegates when they discussed this Article. 
The main desire—as expressed in an amendment put 
forward by the United Kingdom—seemed to be to pro- 
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tect man’s privacy even further than the draft text pro- 
posed. The United Kingdom proposal was that everyone 
should be accorded the further protection of the law 
against attacks upon his honor and reputation. Several 
amendments were proposed by a number of countries, 
and Mr. Pavlov (U.S.S.R.) offered to reconcile them 
by rewording the Article to read: “No-one shall be 
submitted to arbitrary interference with his privacy, 
family, home, correspondence, honor, and reputation. 
Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference.” 

The Chairman pointed out that this would become an 
amendment to the United Kingdom amendment, and, 
therefore, would be voted upon first, in two parts. The 
first part was adopted by 23 votes against 12, with 6 
abstentions. The second was approved by 22 votes to 
12, with 11 abstentions. In view of the fact that the 
U.S.S.R. sub-amendment was accepted, the United King- 
dom proposal fell to the ground. Some of the delegates 
subsequently pointed out that they had in mind the 
French text when they voted, but after a brief discussion 
the exact wording of both the French and English ver- 
sions of the approved text was agreed upon. 

The English version adopted reads: 

“No-one shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home or cor- 
respondence, or to attacks upon his honor and 
reputation. Everyone has the right to the pro- 
tection of the law against such interference or 
attacks.” 


Article 11 


1—Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the borders of 
each state. 

“2—Everyone has the right to leave any country, 

including his own.” 

The world belongs to all mankind. Government re- 
strictions run counter to the aspirations of the conscious 
universe; they might be tolerated as a temporary neces- 
sity, but there could be no question of including them in 
the Declaration. This ideal, stated by Mr. Chauvet 
(Haiti) expressed the broadness of the proposed right. 
but how far would such things as national immigration 
laws interfere with the ideal? How far would they limit 
the scope and meaning of the Article? What would 
happen to the Article when the laws of a country. 
regarding crossing its frontiers—either to enter or to 
leave—had to be considered? These and related ques- 
tions were raised during consideration of Article 11. 
The answer, in part, seemed to be that the Declaration 
of Human Rights will be the expression of an ideal, 
formulated after such careful consideration of national 
viewpoints that governments would be persuaded to 
alter their laws to conform with its principles. The 
principle expressed in the draft Article was of vital im- 
portance said Count Carton de Wiart (BELcIuM). The 
principles of freedom of movement and freedom of 
residence have to be stressed at this moment, he said, 
because the war and its resulting upheavals have demon- 
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strated the extent to which the principle could be trodden 
underfoot. The ideal, in his opinion, would be a return 
to the time when man could travel round the world 
armed only with a visiting card. That other representa- 
tives shared this outlook was shown by the amendments 
offered. This is how they dealt with: 

A suggestion by U.S.S.R. that the words “in accord- 
ance with the laws of the state,” should be added to 
the first paragraph was rejected 24 votes to 9, with 11 
abstentions. The Soviet proposal to add the same words 
to the second part of the Article was likewise rejected, 
by 24 votes to 7 with 13 abstentions. An amendment 
by Panama, limiting the right by power of the state 
in certain circumstances was rejected by 28 to 0 with 
13 abstentions. Yet another proposal, made by both 
Cuba and Egypt, that would give a national of any 
country the right to leave his own State “only of his 
own accord” was rejected by 25 to 3, with 12 absten- 
tions, and an amendment by Haiti to delete the words 
“within the borders of each state” from the first para- 
graph of the draft Article was similarly refused by 15 
votes to 8, with 19 abstentions. Finally, a proposal by 
Lebanon, to add the words “and to return to his coun- 
try” to the second paragraph of the Article was adopted 
by 33 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions. Article 11 was 
then adopted with this one amendment. The text as 
approved reads: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of 

movement and residence within the borders of 

each state. 

“2——Everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to his 
country.” 


Article 12 


“1—-Everyone has the right to seek and be 
granted, in other countries, asylum from per- 
seculion. 

“2—Prosecutions genuinely arising from non- 
political crimes or from acts contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations 
do not constitute persecution.” 

Here again discussion centred on the question of 
imposing regulations upon individual countries. Could 
any group of persecuted persons, no matter how large, 
demand the right to enter any country? Would not any 
such attempt prove a very embarrassing dislocation of 
immigration laws? Furthermore, supposing a country 
wished to get rid of a minority, would it not be possible 
to persecute them to the point of mass exodus to another 
country? Mrs. Corbet (UNITED Kincpom) said she felt 
the whole text revealed a certain defeatism; the Declar- 
ation envisaged an ideal life for all members of society, 
yet the Article admitted the exisfence of persecution 
within that society. The United Kingdom was certainly 
ready to guarantee that any persecuted person asking for 
refuge would be treated with sympathy. But no state 
could accept the responsibilities imposed by the Article 
as it stood. It was for this reason that Mrs. Corbet pro- 
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posed an amendment to make the first part of the Article 


read: 
“Everyone has the right to seek, and to enjoy 
in other countries, asylum from persecution.” 

Mr. Beaufort (NETHERLANDS) pointed out that in 1938 
his country had admitted thousands of German Jews 
driven out of their own country, but had not found it 
possible to receive all those who wished to enter. Al- 
together, eight amendments were offered. They were 
put forward by U.S.S.R., Bolivia, Cuba, Saudi Arabia, 
France, Egypt, and Uruguay, as well as the United 
Kingdom. All of them were rejected however, except 
that from the last-named country. This was adopted by 
30 votes to 1, with 12 abstentions. 

At the request of the Polish representative, the amend- 
ed text of Article 12 was put to the vote in two parts. 

Paragraph 1, as amended, was adopted by 39 votes 
to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

Paragraph 2 was adopted by 41 votes to 0 with 1 
abstention, and the whole of the new text was accepted 
by 40 to 0 with 1 abstention. The adopted text read: 


“|—Everyone has the right to seek, and to enjoy 

in other countries, asylum from persecution. 

“2—Prosecutions genuinely arising from non- 

political crimes or from acts contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations 
do not constitute persecution.” 

After a brief discussion, the chairman ruled that the 
word “authentiquement” in the French text of paragraph 
2 would be replaced by “réellement” as the proper trans- 
lation of the word “genuinely.” 

Article 13 
“No-one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality, or denied the right to change his 
nationality.” 

Three questions concerned the delegates when they 
came to consider this Article: (a) whether a person has 
an inalienable right to a nationality; (b) whether a 
man may be deprived of his nationality under certain 
circumstances and (c) whether the United Nations could 
grant nationality to stateless persons. Mr. Cassin 
(FRANCE) declared flatly that every human being has 
a right to a nationality, and he proposed an amendment, 
phrased in that wording, to precede the draft text word- 
ing. As the United Nations was itself based on the 
principle of nationality, it could not accept the existence 
of hundreds of thousands of stateless persons, he said. 
But, while in his view the United Nations did not have 
the right to take the place of a state in the matter, it 
was its duty to approach states for the purpose of pre- 
venting statelessness and to concern itself with the fate 
of stateless persons. Therefore he proposed to add to 
the text that “it is the duty of the United Nations to 
approach States for the purpose of preventing stateless- 
ness and, where necessary, to concern itself with the 
fate of stateless persons.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Pavlov (U.S.S.R.) declared 
that the French amendment would make it the duty of the 
United Nations to assume functions which would be 
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essentially in contradiction with the provisions of the 
Charter and which could not be fullfiled. The majority 
of the Commission had decided that it would be wrong 
to involve the United Nations in relations between States 
and their citizens. Moreover, if the United Nations be- 
came responsible for stateless persons it would have to 
assume the financial implications and a special organ- 
ization and special funds would be needed. The U.S.S.R. 
therefore proposed the following wording for the Article: 
“No-one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality, 
i.e., in any other manner or in any other case than as 
provided for in the laws of the country concerned.” 

Mr. Watt (AusTRALIA) agreed with the United King- 
dom representative that naturalized citizens represented 
a special problem which must be taken into account in 
the Declaration. A government was entitled, for ex- 
ample, to revoke the nationality of naturalized citizens 
who had obtained that nationality either by fraud or 
with the intent of overthrowing the government in ques- 
tion. He would, however, support the French amendment 
which said that everyone has the right to a nationality. 

Altogether there were half a dozen amendments. They 
were all rejected, with the exception of the first French 
one, which declared that “Everyone has the right to 
a nationality,” which was adopted by 29 votes to 9, with 
6 abstentions. At the same time it was agreed that the 
wording of this statement in the French text should read: 
“Tout individu a droit a une nationalité.” 

The amended text of the Article was then put to 
the vote in three sections. The first part was adopted by 
31 to 1, with 11 abstentions; the second, which read, 
“No-one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality” 
was adopted unanimously and the third part, reading 
“or denied the right to change his nationality” was 
adopted by 36 votes to 6 with 1 abstention. The whole 
Article was then adopted by 38 votes to 0, with 7 ab- 
stentions. As approved it reads: 

“Everyone has the right to a nationality. No- 
one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nation- 
ality, or denied the right to change his nation- 
ality.” 

Article 14 

“*1—Men and women of full age have the right 
to marry and to found a family and are en- 
titled to equal rights as to marriage. 

“2—Marriage shall be entered into only with full 
consent of both intending spouses. 

“3—The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to protec- 
tion.” 

What was considered the inexactitude of the phrasing 
of this Article caused many questions. What, for in- 
stance, is “full age?” What would be understood by 
the words “as to marriage?” How about a woman’s 
right after divorce? How about countries where the 
custom is for children to be given in marriage? 

Mr. Baroody (Saupt ARABIA) thought the words “full 
age” were intended to mean “full age according to the 
law.” But marriage laws are not the same in all parts 
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of the world, and, therefore, he thought the phrase 
should be “legal matrimonial age.” Mr. Cassin (FRANCE) 
said that the intention of the Commission was to ensure 
equality of rights between men and women at the mo- 
ment of contract, during marriage and at the time of 
dissolution. There might be several forms of dissolu- 
tion besides divorce. Therefore the Commission had not 
specifically mentioned divorce but had contented itself 
with the broad general formula expressed in the phrase 
“as to marriage.” Divorce does not even exist in some 
countries. In any case, the United Nations should be 
very careful ahout the way in which it dealt with the 
matter. 

Mr. Beaufort (NETHERLANDS) thought it would be de- 
plorable for divorce to be even mentioned in Article 14. 
Divorce, he said, is a disrupting factor in society and 
to include it in the Declaration of Human Rights would 
imply that the United Nations approved of divorce on 
the same footing as marriage. Mr. Baroody (SAupI 
ARABIA) thought that the authors of the draft resolu- 
tion had, for the most part, taken into consideration only 
the standards of marriage recognized by western civiliza- 
tion and had ignored the more ancient civilizations 
which were past the experimental stage, and the in- 
stitutions of which, (for example, marriage) had proved 
their wisdom down through the ages. Eventually five 
amendments were adopted. 

That put forward by Mexico, to precede the text of 
the first paragraph with the words “without limitation 
due to race, nationality or religion” was accepted by 22 
Another, to insert the 
“full consent” in 


votes to 15, with 6 abstentions. 
words “free and” before the 
paragraph 2 was adopted on the proposal of Lebanon. 
by 36 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions. A third, proposing 
the addition of the phrase “both during marriage and 
at its dissolution” at the end of paragraph 2, which 
was suggested by U.S.S.R.. was adopted by 17 votes to 
16, with 9 abstentions. Two other U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments completed the revision. One—adopted by 22 
votes to 13—-was to add the words “by society” to the 
end of the third paragraph, and the other, to add also 
was adopted by 25 votes to 


words 


the words “and the state.” 
12. with 5 abstentions. When the amended Article was 
put to the vote it was approved by 37 votes to 3, with 3 


abstentions. It read: 


*1—-Without any limitation due to race, nation- 
ality or religion, men and women of full age 
have the right to marry and to found a family 
and are entitled to equal rights as to marriage. 
**2—Marriage shall be entered into only with the 
free and full consent of the intending spouses. 
Men and women shall enjoy equal rights both 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 
“3—The family is the natural fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to pro- 
tection by society and by the state.” 
Article 15 


“]Everyone has the right to own property 
alone as well as in association with others. 


“2—No-one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his property.” 

The rights and responsibilities of states came into 
the debate when Article 15 was reached. Mr. de la Ossa 
(PANAMA) pointed out that the state would havé to play 
a particularly active part when it came to protecting 
the right to own property; therefore he suggested that 
the words “in accordance with general law” should be 
added to the first sentence of the draft text. Mr. Pavloy 
(U.S.S.R.) reminded members that various countries 
have widely differing views regarding the ownership 
of property. In U.S.S.R., for example, certain categories 
of properties were allowed to individuals, but all large 
units of property, such as mines, means of communica- 
tion, banks, and large industrial and commercial enter- 
prises were owned either by the state or by smaller 
groups, such as co-operatives. ,Cognizance should be 
taken of the differing social structures in the world. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Lindstrom (SWEDEN) thought 
it “not always wise” that the right to own property should 
be unlimited, especially when the property consisted of 
large interests in a foreign country. Other expressions 
of opinion were that such things as “essential needs,” 
“the limits of public interest” and “decent living condi- 
tions” should be considered and provided for in the 
\rticle. 

All amendments were rejected, however (there were 
eight of them) and the original text was approved by a 
vote of 39 votes to 0, with 1 abstention. 

In the course of the debate it was agreed that the 
French text of the first paragraph should read: “Le 
droit a la propiété est reconnu ad toute personne, aussi 
bien seule qu’en collectivité.” 


Geneva Library Intact 
The relationship between the library at Geneva 
now the property of the United Nations—and that 
at headquarters was discussed by the Administrative 


and Budgetary Committee in connection with the 
budget estimates for 1949. The Advisory Commit- 
tee, in its recommendations on the budget estimates 
for 1949, had expressed concern regarding a con- 
templated general transfer of books from Geneva to 
headquarters. The Committee pointed out that the 
Geneva library was established by the League of 
Nations with the aid of a large grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation; and that it is “an organic 
whole, the value of which to the research worker 
and to other libraries in Europe must be measured 
in relation to the devastation caused to European lib- 
raries by the war.” 

When this question came up in the Fifth Commit- 
tee, Assistant Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen, in 
charge of the Department of Public Information, 
stated that his Department did not contemplate impor- 
tant transfers from the Geneva library to that at 
headquarters, except in cases where two copies of 
the same volume existed. 
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Palestine: From Truce to Armistice 


Security Council’s Call “To 


eo IN PALESTINE, reports on them by the Acting 
Mediator. Security Council action, and the reactions 
thereto followed each other in rapid sequence through the 
month of November. The two sectors of the fighting, the 
Negeb desert and the Lebanese front, and, even more im- 
portant, the effort to convert the uneasy truce into some- 
thing more permanent, were immediately concerned in 
these developments. 

On November 4, the Security Council called upon Egyp- 
tian and Israeli authorities to withdraw their forces in 
the Negeb to the October 14 positions. The two parties 
were also requested to establish—through the Acting Me- 
diator—permanent truce lines and such neutral zones as 
were necessary to ensure full observance of the truce in 
that area. 

In addition, the resolution established a seven-nation 
committee to advise the Mediator regarding his responsi- 
bilities in this respect, and, in the event that either or 
both parties failed to comply with the above provisons, to 
study further measures which the Security Council might 
take under Chapter VII of the Charter. 


Demarcation Lines Established 


The next development on the Negeb followed this 
special committee’s meetings on November 10, 12, and 
13. At these meetings the Acting Mediator’s proposals 
on provisional demarcation lines in the Negeb were ap- 
proved by six of the seven members, with the U.S.S.R. 
abstaining. 

Notification of these provisional demarcation lines 
then went forth to the Israeli and Egyptian Governments. 
November 19 was set by Dr. Bunche as the date on which 
the establishment of the demarcation lines became effec- 
tive. In his communication to the two Governments, Dr. 
Bunche emphasized that the present arrangements were 
only provisional and “entirely within the framework of 
the existing truce.” They were to endure only until such 
time as the permanent truce lines were established—a 
matter which the Acting Mediator hoped would be 
“promptly taken up” through negotiations between the 
parties. 

The plan of operation was as follows: 

@ establishment of provisional demarcation lines beyond 
which no movement of troops or military supplies 
should take place ; 

® actual withdrawal of forces to positions behind the 
provisional demarcation lines; 

@ establishment of truce supervision arrangements for 
the area between the provisional demarcation lines. 
The Acting Mediator then delineated the provisional 

demarcation lines for the Israeli and Arab forces. He 

also stated that Beersheba was to be demilitarized and 
evacuated by the Israeli forces; an Egyptian civil admin- 
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Seek Agreement Forthwith” 


istrator would administer it as an Arab town. Patrol 
activity by either side in the area between the demarca- 
tion lines was prohibited, and no military movement of 
any kind involving either armed forces or military sup- 
plies should be permitted except as authorized and su- 
pervised by the Truce Supervision Organization. How- 
ever. movement of non-military supplies for the normal 
needs of the populations in this area would not be subject 
to quantitative limitations. 


The Northern Sector 

At the Council’s meeting on November 4, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, the United Kingdom representative, had 
proposed to include the situation in northern Palestine 
within the scope of the resolution relating to the Negeb. 
But the Council had decided to postpone action. Two 
days later came the Acting Mediator’s report on the 
northern situation. It showed that the Chief of Staff of 
Truce Supervision had, on October 29, informed Israeli 
and Lebanese authorities that the military operations 
then being conducted were a “grave and inexcusable vio- 
lation of the truce.” He called for a cease-fire and a re- 
turn to positions occupied the previous week—on October 
21. These orders were subsequently issued by both par- 
ties effective October 31. This cease-fire, continued the 
Acting Mediator’s report, was generally effective although 
United Nations observers—visiting deserted villages “in 
the Galilee pocket”—later reported extensive looting by 
Israeli forces. The situation caused by the looting had 
created a new influx of refugees into Lebanon. 

As a result of operations in northern Palestine, Israeli 
forces had occupied the area in Galilee formerly con- 
trolled by the army of Fawzi Kaukji, and now held posi- 
tions two to six miles inside the southeast corner of Leb- 
anon—involving some 15 Lebanese villages. 

From Truce to Armistice 

While this was the position of the truce, the Acting 
Mediator submitted to the Security Council, in a private 
session on November 9, his proposals to bring about an 
armistice. The transition from the truce to a definite end 
of hostilities was, Dr. Bunche postulated, “an indispen- 
sable condition to an ultimate peaceful settlement of basic 
political issues.” Dr. Bunche therefore proposed that the 
Council should call upon the parties to undertake, im- 
mediately and through the good offices of the Acting Me- 
diator, the settlement of all outstanding problems of truce 
in all sectors, and the establishment of an armistice. This 
would involve the separation of the armed forces by creat- 
ing broad demilitarized zones under United Nations ob- 
servation; also, the ultimate withdrawal and reduction of 
forces to ensure restoration to peacetime conditions. 

The next day, November 10, the Council met again in 
private session. At this meeting the Soviet representa- 
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Left to right: General Riley, Chief of U.N. Truce Ob- 

servers in Palestine; Lt. Col. Trippett, aide to Gen. 

Riley; and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Mediator in 
Palestine. (UN-20458) 


tive. Yakov Malik, submitted amendments to this pro- 
posal. First, the parties concerned should not only be 
asked to negotiate through the good offices of the Acting 
Mediator, but should also negotiate directly with each 
other. Secondly, the purpose of these negotiations should 
be the establishment of a “formal peace” for Palestine- 

instead of an “armistice” as had been suggested by Dr. 
Bunche. Finally, the Soviet proposal would do away with 
the provision for broad demilitarized zones, which Dr. 
Bunche had described as a prerequisite to an armistice in 


his plan. 
Armistice Called For 


When the Security Council met again, on November 
15, General A. G. L. McNaughton (CANADA) introduced 
a draft resolution which he described as a “new forward 
step.” The time had come, he said, to advance from the 
present conception of a truce to that of an armistice: an 
armistice preliminary to a final settlement which, he 
hoped, would come about as a result of agreement to 
be reached among the parties. 

General McNaughton’s resolution, which was a joint 
Canadian—Belgian—French draft, called for the estab- 
lishment of an armistice in all sectors of Palestine, and 
called upon the parties directly concerned to negotiate 
either directly or through the Acting Mediator. The 
armistice negotiations were to include: the delineation 


of permanent armistice demarcation lines beyond which 
the armed forces of either party should not move; and 
the withdrawal and reduction of forces to ensure the 
maintenance of the armistice during the transition to 


permanent peace. 

Supporting the resolution, Fernand van Langenhove 
(BELGIUM) emphasized that an armistice did not in 
any way prejudge the final settlement. He also pointed 
out that the draft resolution conformed to the views of 
the Acting Mediator, was in accordance with the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of November 4 concerning the Negeb. 
and was compatible with the United Kingdom draft 
resolution to extend the scope of the November 4 
resolution to northern Palestine. 
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The new draft resolution, said Alexandre Parodi 
(FRANCE), met the argument that if the Council did not 
act swiftly, the situation in Palestine could soon get out 
of control with possibly very dangerous consequences. 
In view of the very nature of the existing truce, both 
parties contemplated the possibility of a resumption of 
hostilities. The situation therefore required a more 
permanent settlement. The Acting Mediator had _pro- 
posed the transition from a truce to a higher stage, in 
this case an armistice. Mr. Parodi denied that the word 
“armistice” had in effect the same meaning as “truce” 
as the Soviet representative maintained during the course 
of the debate. “It embodies something far more stable 
than a truce,” he said, adding that the draft resolution 
called for important changes: the establishment of per- 
manent demarcation lines and the withdrawal and _pro- 
gressive reduction of armed forces. 

An armistice would differ from the truce, said Dr. 
Bunche, the Acting Mediator, in that it would specifically 
and firmly provide for a separation of forces and their 
withdrawal and reduction to peacetime status. Now in 
its sixth month, the existing truce was daily becoming 
more precarious, the armed forces were “much too close 
together,” and the resulting tension was extremely dan- 
gerous. 

“To my mind,” Dr. Bunche continued, “the conflict in 
Palestine, at the present time, is utterly futile. It has 
at present no objective capable of practical realization 
and is contrary to the interests of both sides.” Whatever 
had been the objectives of Arab arms last spring, they 
had not been achieved almost six months later. The 
State of Israel was “a strongly entrenched fact today” 
despite concerted opposition, “and that opposition there- 
fore has ceased to have practical purpose in terms of 
its own stated original objective.” But the Holy Land 
continued to suffer the ravages of a pointless and need- 
less conflict, which was a dangerous threat to the peace 
of the Near East and the world. 

Therefore, Dr. Bunche declared, the immediate ob- 
jective was to have the Security Council put the full 
weight of its authority behind a call for an immediate 
armistice. 

The Soviet representative believed that the new joint 
draft resolution was not as satisfactory as the draft 
resolution which the Acting Mediator had submitted 
during private sessions—which, Mr. Malik maintained, 
was appropriate for the Council to consider now and 
to put to a vote. If necessary, to satisfy procedural re- 
quirements, the Soviet delegation was ready to endorse 
the Acting Mediator’s draft resolution and to submit 
certain amendments which it had introducéd during the 
course of the private meetings. Mr. Malik felt that the 
draft resolution introduced by Canada, on the other hand. 
complicated the whole business of negotiations and did 
not further pacific solution. 

Before analyzing the substance of the Acting Mediator’s 
proposals, Mr. Malik pointed out how “insane and 
dangerous” it would be for the Jews and Arabs to 
continue the war or a truce which compelled them to 
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maintain large troops and spend large sums of money. 
The Council had information that both parties favored 
an early termination of hostilities. What should be the 
next stage? The Acting Mediator’s proposals gave only 
half of the answer: “to replace that truce without any 
time limit by a permanent truce; in other words, to 
replace the truce with an armistice.” 


It was possible to have a discussion to prove the 
advantages of an “armistice” over a “truce,” but there 
was no real great difference, and such a measure as a 
permanent truce would not be a step forward, but would 
only mean marking time. The relations between the 
parties would still be governed by the state of the truce 
and not by a state of peace. 

The important question, according to Mr. Malik, was 
how to pass from the truce to the next higher stage 
towards a peaceful settlement. “The U.S.S.R. delegation 
thinks that this next higher stage is peace itself.” Mr. 
Malik proposed, therefore, to replace the word “armis- 
tice” with the words “formal peace” in the Acting Medi- 
ator’s draft resolution. 

Reviewing developments since the Assembly's call for 
the establishment of independent states in November 
1947, Mr. Malik said that the majority of the Security 
Council had taken the wrong road in resorting to means 
other than the implementation of that decision. Now 
the Council had come back to the starting point. The 
wisest course would be to offer both parties an oppor- 
tunity to settle outstanding questions, either directly or 
through negotiations conducted with the Mediator. For 
these reasons, he proposed inserting the words “negoti- 
ations directly” in the fifth paragraph of the Acting 
Mediator’s draft resolution to make this course of action 
possible. Tie Council must give both parties the pos- 
sibility of settling independently all contentious prob- 
lems, Mr. Malik declared. 

The drafts submitted by the Acting Mediator and by 
Canada had envisaged the creation of demilitarized zones 
—but this was not acceptable. Such zones constituted an 
element of truce, whether provisional or permanent, but 
they did not constitute an element of peace. They would 
create new difficulties and give rise to new conflicts and 
friction, and would entail an increase in the number of 
United Nations observers. Taking into account the 
vastness of this demilitarized zone, “this would trans- 
form the mediation into an interference in the domestic 
affairs of the States concerned.” 

With the deletion of the proposal to create demilitar- 
ized zones and with the other modifications submitted 
by the Soviet delegation, Mr. Malik was prepared to give 
his support to the Acting Mediator’s draft resolution. 

In answer to Mr. Malik’s arguments, the representa- 
tives of both France and the United States maintained 
that the joint draft resolution was based largely on the 
Acting Mediator’s proposals, and that it met at least two 
of the principal points set forth by the Soviet representa- 
tive. Mr. Malik had said that it would be better to 
change from a state of truce to ‘one of peace; but the 
joint resolution represented a step further in the direction 
of peace, Mr. Parodi declared: Furthermore, the First 
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Committee of the Assembly was now dealing with the final 
peaceful settlement of the Palestine problem. Mr. Malik 
had said that there should be negotiations between the 
parties, but this was also made very clear in the Can- 
adian text. The Soviet representative opposed the crea- 
tion of demilitarized zones, as suggested by the Acting 
Mediator; but, said Mr. Parodi, there was nothing 
about demilitarized zones in the Canadian text; it stated 
that troops should be withdrawn and reduced. 

In agreeing with Mr. Parodi’s remarks, Dr. Jessup 
declared that the chief merit of the joint draft resolu- 
tion was that it “looked forward.” It was not an aban- 
donment of the Council’s efforts, but a new program 
one of armistice and of negotiated peace. 

The attitude of the United States towards the truce 
was summarized in the Council on November 4, Dr. 
Jessup continued. It opposed the use of force as a 
means of settiing disputes; it had supported all steps 
looking toward truce; and it would support this new 
proposal. Under the proposed resolution, the Council 
would be effecting two transitions: from the truce to 
the armistice, and from the armistice to permanent peace. 

The draft now under consideration was without pre- 
judice to the actions of the Acting Mediator regarding 
the implementation of the resolution of November 4. He 
was still to establish provisional lines. The new resolu- 


Resolution Adopted On November 15, 1948 

THE Security CounciL, 

REAFFIRMING its previous resolutions concerning 
the establishment and implementation of the truce 
in Palestine and, recalling particularly its resolution 
of July 15, 1948 which determined that the situa- 
tion in Palestine constitutes a threat to the peace 
within the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter; 

TAKING NOTE that the General Assembly is con- 
tinuing its consideration of the future government 
of Palestine in response to the request of the Secur- 
ity Council of April 1, 1948; 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE to the actions of the Acting 
Mediator regarding the implementation of the Reso- 
lution of the Security Council of November 4, 
1948; 

DecipEs that, in order to eliminate the threat to 
the peace in Palestine.and to facilitate the transi- 
tion from the present Truce to permanent peace in 
Palestine, an armistice shall be established in all 
sectors of Palestine; 

CALLs UPON the parties directly involved in the 
conflict in Palestine, as a further provisional mea- 
sure under Article 40 of the Charter, to seek agree- 
ment forthwith, by negotiations conducted either 
directly or through the Acting Mediator on Pales- 
tine, with a view to the immediate establishment 
of the armistice including: 

(a) the delineation of permanent armistice 
demarcation lines beyond which the armed forces 
of the respective parties shall not move; 

(b) such withdrawal and reduction of their 
armed forces’ as will ensure the maintenance of 
the armistice during the transition to permanent 
peace in Palestine. 








tion, however, would suggest “a new direction” to those 
“further negotiations” mentioned in the resolution of 
November 4, which were to deal with the establishment 
of permanent truce lines and neutral or demilitarized 
zones. Those negotiations would now also represent “a 
prelude to the actual establishment of peace in Palestine.” 

Dr. Jessup then referred to the draft resolution which 
the United Kingdom had submitted on November 4 on 
extension of the provisions of the resolution adopted that 
day to include all sectors in Palestine. (At the beginning 
of the debate of November 15, Sir Alexander Cadogan 
had stated that the proposals which the Acting Mediator 
had submitted covered more or less the same ground 
as his own, and he had asked that discussion continue 
on both items and on any new draft resolution, such 
as that submitted by Canada, France, and Belgium). 
Dr. Jessup said that because the joint draft resolution 
was passing to “a further stage on the road to peace,” 
he hoped that the United Kingdom would find it also 
more satisfactory than the one which it had tabled pre- 
viously. 

No one disagreed with the objective of the joint reso- 
lution; opinions differed .as to the best method to achieve 
it. The U.S.S.R. had suggested an “even bolder course”: 
to move at once into the state of final peace. “For our 
part, we do not feel that it is practicable to move im- 
mediately into that state,” said Dr. Jessup, “and we do 
think that the intermediate state of the armistice is a 
feasible and necessary step on the way to the final goal.” 


Israel Statement 


Speaking for the Provisional Government of Israel. 
Aubrey Eban told the Council that he welcomed the 
central purpose of the joint resolution—to terminate the 
truce and institute a new phase looking forward toward 
a peace settlement. But reference to the resolution of 
November 4 contradicted that purpose. 

Mr. Eban’s Government applauded any step seeking 
to create the conditions of “unprejudiced negotiations,” 
and any movement away from the principles and atmos- 
phere of the truce. The truce, Mr. Eban believed, rested 
on imperfect moral foundations, was incompatible with 
the Charter, and had landed people into a world of “dis- 
torted anomaly.” United Nations argans had come for- 
ward to protect the positions and interests of those 
whose only objective on Palestinian soil was to frustrate 
the arrangements made by the United Nations for the 
future government of Palestine. By the November 4 
resolution, a Government was asked to abandon its re- 
sponsibilities throughout the greater part of its territory 
for no other reason than that an invading army had 
challenged—unsuccessfully—its internationally sanction- 
ed rights by force of arms. “The State to which the 
General Assembly has awarded that area is not to be 
allowed by the Security Council to retain control,” Mr. 
Eban declared. 

If the resolution’s purpose was to secure a renuncia- 
tion of war, asking for the dismantling of the war 
machine—and consequently the truce machine—and sub- 
mit the prospects of settlement to the processes of un- 
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prejudiced negotiation, Israel would most “warmly and 
whole-heartedly co-operate.” But if the object was to 
prejudice both the armistice and peace settlement by 
ordering the Israeli Government “bag and baggage” out 
of two-thirds of its State, then its attitude was very likely 
to be similar to that of any other Government called 
upon to relinquish its authority in the greater part of 
its ierritory. 

Mr. Eban endorsed fully the Soviet criticism of the 
proposal to establish demilitarized zones; however, the 
joint draft resolution did not mention such zones. He 
interpreted sub-paragraph (b) of the last paragraph to 
mean that “outside forces” should withdraw, whereas 
“local forces” could not withdraw, but that there should 
be a corresponding reduction of local forces. Finally, 
Mr. Eban believed that a distinction should be made 
between the establishment of the armistice, which could 
he decreed by the Council, and its implementation, which 
of course must be a matter for negotiation. 


Arab Position 

During the course of the debates, the Arab position 
was presented by the representatives of Syria, Egypt, 
and Lebanon. 

Speaking first, the Syrian representative, Faris el- 
Khouri, was opposed to discussing the United Kingdom 
and the joint draft resolutions together; they had nothing 
in common and he believed that the United Kingdom 
proposal should be discussed first. Otherwise, the resolu- 
tion of November 4 might be left as it was, without being 
put into effect for all of Palestine. 

The three Arab representatives all spoke in opposi- 
tion to the joint draft resolution. Their arguments 
centered on two major objections: the intention of the 
resolution to impose armistice measures by a decision 
of the Security Council; and the taking of further steps 
before the existing truce had been implemented. 

Not until the truce had been observed and the Jews 
had withdrawn to their former positions would the Arab 
Governments be prepared to accept the joint resolution. 
“That is the sine qua non of our acceptance,” declared 
Fouad Ammoun (LEBANON). The Arabs had accepted 
the truce as an “act of faith,” but the Jews had con- 
tinued to violate it. The Egyptian representative, Mah- 
moud Bey Fawzi, informed the Council that he had 
received word that the Jews were again attacking Faluja. 
Mr. Ammoun stated that the resistance forces of Kaukji 
in Galilee could not have begun the offensive there, as 
that leader had been well aware that he was out-gunned 
and out-numbered by the Jews. The latter had reinforced 
their positions against all truce provisions, and had 
committed incursions into Lebanese territary, even before 
the first move by Kaukji. This, said Mr. Ammoun, had 
been confirmed by the Acting Mediator’s report. Kaukji 
had been attacked treacherously while he was withdraw- 
ing in carrying out United Nations orders. He accused 
the Jews of systematic looting in the Galilee area and 
of creating a new influx of refugees into Lebanon. 

The Jews were not satisfied with things as they were, 
said Mr. el-Khouri. “They even extend their aspirations 
so far as the Red Sea.” and they now wanted to occupy 
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the Galilee area also. They had broken the truce to 
expand the territories which they occupied, and “even 
if there were an armistice, you would have the same 
thing,” he declared. The Security Council, with the 
truce successfully violated, would find it impossible to 
enforce an armistice. 

The three representatives also argued at length against 
an armistice on legal grounds. An armistice, they pointed 
out, was a truce which preceded peace negotiations. But 
such negotiations imply recognition of the sovereignty 
of both states—and this did not exist. For 30 years, the 
\rabs had never accepted the creation of a Jewish 
sovereign state in Palestine, or Jewish immigration on 
a large scale. “The whole dispute.” said Mr. el-Khouri, 
“is fixed on this point, whether there is to be a Jewish 
State in Palestine or not.” He then asked how the Arabs 
could be invited to negotiate on that point and drop 
all their claims. rights, and position? The Jews were 
inviting the Arabs to recognize them as a sovereign state 
and negotiate on that basis, whereas the Arabs wanted 
Palestine to be a “single, democratic” state composed 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

The Arabs, in the words of the Egyptian representative, 
were determined “not to negotiate with the Zionists. We 
do not recognize them as a party.” Therefore they could 
not conclude either an armistice or a peace treaty with 
them. 

The Arab spokesmen also asked for a “reasonable 
delay” of a day or two in order to study and comment 
upon the joint draft resolution, since it dealt with the 
“very crux of the present situation in Palestine” and 
affected the position of the Arab countries. 

This request, however, was not adopted by the Secur- 
ity Council. 

Prior to the taking of a vote on the draft resolutions 


before the Council, Sir Alexander Cadogan (UNITED 
KINGDOM) announced that he would vote for the joint 
draft resolution, and he withdrew his own proposal 
which he had submitted on November 4. He stressed, 
however, that the United Kingdom remained very much 
interested in the situation in northern Palestine where, 
he said, grave events had occurred, such as the occupation 
of Lebanese villages by the Jews. 

China and Colombia also intended to support the joint 
resolution. Dr. Shuhsi Hsu felt that the proposal was, 
however, more of a preliminary peace than a compre- 
hensive truce; if this interpretation was correct, it came 
close to overstepping the limits of the power of the 
Security Council by influencing the course of political 
settlement, which was the task of the Assembly. But it 
would be worthwhile for the parties to accept the draft 
resolution. 

The President of the Council ruled that a vote should 
first be taken on the Acting Mediator’s draft resolution, 
which had been originally submitted to the Council in 
private session and later sponsored by the Soviet dele- 
gation, together with the amendments which Mr. Malik 
had offered. The vote was two in favor (U.S.S.R., 
UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) with nine abstentions, and the pro- 
posals were thus rejected. 

The Council then voted on the joint resolution spon- 
sored by Canada. Belgium, and France. A Syrian amend- 
ment to paragraph three, to the effect that the resolution 
of November 4 should be applied to the Galilee area, 
received three votes (Belgium, China, Syria), with eight 
abstentions. Each of the paragraphs of the joint resolu- 
tion was adopted by eight votes, with the U.S.S.R. and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. abstaining throughout. Syria voted 
against the last two paragraphs—the operative part of 
the draft resolution. 


United Nations Broadcasting Plans 


Sow PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT of a world-wide broad- 

casting system for the United Nations was approved 
in principle by the General Assembly, at its plenary meet- 
As a further step towards the reali- 
zation of this plan the Assembly authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to present in 1950 such recommendations as 


ing on November 18. 


ne considered necessary for the setting up of a globa 
I dered y for tl tting up of a global 
system of telecommunications. 


Endorsing a resolution submitted by the Fifth (Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary) Committee. the Assembly also 
reafirmed the United Nations position as an operating 
agency in international telecommunications. and called 
on Member governments to support at all international 
telecommunications conferences the Organization’s re- 
quirements for radio frequencies and services. 

At the earlier discussion of this question in the Fifth 
Committee, General Frank Stoner, Chief Communications 
Engineer of the United Nations, pointed out that frequen- 
cies and transmitting facilities were necessary so that the 
Organization might continue its existing broadcasts. 
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During the past two years, said General Stoner, funds 
for that purpose had been furnished in the budget of the 
Department of Public Information, and facilities leased 
through operational arrangements with certain national 
radio networks. A composite broadcasting network had 
been formed which at present served the great majority 
of Member states of the United Nations. This. however, 
was only a temporary solution and could only be con- 
sidered sound as long as certain national networks had 
surplus transmitting facilities and frequencies. 

The Committee expressed general agreement that, in 
principle. the United Nations should have its own radio 
facilities and that. to this end, its representatives should 
be in a position to negotiate successfully at the Tele- 
communications Conference, which would decide alloca- 
tion of frequencies. At the same time the majority of 
members was concerned that the Assembly should not 
commit itself, directly or indirectly, to the adoption of 
any specific plan having important financial implications. 
The plan was approved by 28 votes in favor to 1 against. 
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Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (above with Andrei Vyshinsky of U.S.S.R.) India’s Am- 
bassador to the U.S.S.R., is the only woman leader of a delegation to the General Assem- 
bly. She had the same distinction at the Assembly’s last session in New York. A sister of 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru, Mrs. Pandit has played a conspicuous part in the movement 
which led to her country’s independence. In 1937 she became Minister for Public Health 
and Local Government in the Cabinet of the United Provinces Government and resumed 
this position in 1946 before taking over as Ambassador in Moscow. 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (above, active 
President, throughout his career. She is#-know 
always taken a great interest in womenfits, pa 
Voters and the Women’s Trade Union As | 
gation to both regular sessions of the GefAssemb 
tee. She is Chairman of the Commissionfiman | 











Mme. Lefaucheux was a member of the Consultative Assembly formed to govern 
France until the election of Parliament after the liberation. She was then elected to the 
Council of the Republic and resigned this post to become a member of the Assemblee de 
La Republique Francaise where she sat on the Outremer Committee. She is Chairman of 
the Status of Women Commission, and has attended all the regular sessions of the General the Drafting Committee on the Internatiffll of 
Assembly as a member of the French delegation. Mme. Lefaucheux was awarded the (above, right) is a member of the Londgincil, , 
Rosette de la Resistance and .the Legion d’Honneur for her work in the underground don, and is Chief Whip of the Labor the 
during the occupation of France. delegate to the United Nations Generafnbly. 
Wandsworth (London) Borough Counc 
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Mrs. Newlands above, left) is well kfn the 
keen interest she has always taken in wpaffairs 
member of the National Council of Wapd dur 
the Women’s War Service Auxiliary. Tie first 
the Genera] Assembly as a member of tf Zeala 





Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom (above) is Representative of 









Stockholm in the First Chamber of Parliament, and a Mrs. Ikramullah (above right) is the the ] 
member of the Labor Party. A journalist for 15 years, Government. She organized the Moslenfn’'s St 
she is now editor of a weekly paper for women features. been a member o fthe Old Indian Moslettn’s Cx 
Housing problems are one of her major interests and she and again in 1947, she was elected a m@ the ( 
is a member of the Tenant Society for Building and is create the Dominion of Pakistan. This #rst tim 
a special advisor on housing to the Swedish Department General Assembly as a member of the delegat 
of Trade. She is also a member of the Official Committee 
on the Furniture Industry. This is the second time she is Mrs. Street (top of next column) in C 
ee ee General Assembly as a member the first Australian Women’s Charter f° in 1 
& ; Australian Women’s Charter embodying social 


the Australian delegation to the San Frfonfere 
regular sessions of the General Assem® serve: 
mission on the Status of Women. 
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actively assisted her husband, the late 
s-known journalist and broadcaster and has 
ts, particularly in the League of Women 
As a member of the United States dele- 
ssembly she served on the. Third Commit- 
man Rights, and was elected Chairman of 

ll of Rights in 1947, Mrs. Freda Corbet 
ncil, governing body of the City of Lon- 
the Council. This is her first year as a 
bly. Her husband is a member of the 


fa the public life of New Zealand for the 

in Waffairs and local governments. She is a 

f Wohd during the war she was a member of 

. Tike first time she is attending a session of 
Zealand delegation. 


the Foreign Secretary of the Pakistan 

ns Student Federation in 1941 and has 

i's Committee for eight years. In 1946, 

the Constituent Assembly which helped 

tst time she is attending a session of the 
the Padelegation, 


bin Chotanagpur, India. She organized 

@in 1943, at which she formulated the 
social reforms. She was a member of 
Wonference and has attended most of the 
ssembP served as Vice-Chairman of the Com- 


Mrs. Street is married to Mr. Kenneth Street, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
She has four children and six grandchildren. 


Mrs. Belie (above) fought with the Second 
Proletarian Brigade of the Yugoslav Partisans for 
four years during the war. She took part in sev- 
eral major actions and once marched 1,500 miles to 
complete a mission. She is a member of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party and has been a member of 
the Central Youth Committee of the Party. This 
is her first year as a member of the Yugoslav dele- 
gation to the General Assembly. 


Miss Bernadino (above) is President of 
the Inter-American Commission of Women 
One of the three women delegates to the re- 
cent Conference at Bogota, she also partici- 
pated in the Inter-American Conference at 
Montevideo in 1933. She is also Vice-Pres- 
ident of the International Council of Women. 
The Pan-American Society has awarded her 
the “Bolivar and San Martin Medal” for her 
work concerning Pan-American problems and 
for her effort to improve the status of women 
in the Americas. She has served as Vice- 
President on the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women 


Mrs. Bodil Begtrup (below with Emile 
St. Lot of Haiti) was Vice-President of the 
Danish National Council of Women from 
1931 to 1941, and was elected President of 
the Council in 1946. In 1939, she was a 
member of the Danish delegation to the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations. She was 
appointed Censor of Films by the Danish 
Government in 1939. She has been a mem- 
ber of the Danish delegation to all three of 
the regular sessions of the General Assemb 
Her husband is a member of the Danish For- 
eign Office. At present she is Vice-Chairman 
of the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly. 





Relief for Palestine Refugees 
Assembly Appeals for Immediate Action on Approved Plan 


emans FOR A VOLUNTARY relief program to aid more 

than half a million Palestinian refugees were unani- 
mously approved by the General Assembly on November 
19. Adopting a resolution submitted by the Third (So- 
cial) Committee, the Assembly decided that a sum of 
$29,500,000 was required to provide adequate relief for 
the Holy Land’s refugees over a period from Decem- 
ber 1, 1948 to August 31, 1949. 

In adopting these proposals the Assembly endorsed 
the urgent recommendations made by the United Nations 
Acting Mediator for Palestine, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, who 
reported on the critical position of the refugees to the 
Social Committee, on October 20. Dr. Bunche then stat- 
ede that “aid must not only be continued but very greatly 
increased if disaster is to be averted.” 

With its approval of the Social Committee’s recommen- 
dations, the Assembly authorized the Secretary-General 
to advance immediately an amount up to $5,000,000 from 
the working capital fund of the United Nations, in order 
to launch the relief program without delay. The resolu- 
tion stipulated that this sum is to be repaid by voluntary 
governmental contributions. To this end all Member 
states are urged to make voluntary contributions to the 
program, in money or in kind, as soon as possible. The 
resolution also indicated that similar contributions will 
be accepted from non-Member states. 


The Secretary-General was authorized to establish a 
special fund to be administered as a separate account, 
into which all contributions will be paid. He was also au- 
thorized to appoint a United Nations Director for the 
Palestine Refugee Relief Program, who will assume re- 
sponsibility for overall planning and administration. 

The resolution also provided for an additional amount 
of approximately. $2,500,000 to cover administrative and 


Food shipments for the relief of children and nursing 

mothers among the Palestine refugees continue to arrive 

in the Middle East. This picture shows supplies being 
unloaded at Amman, Transjordan. (UN-16552) 
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operational expenses of the program. An advisory com- 
mittee of seven members may be convoked by the Secre- 
tary-General to advise on questions of principle or policy 
regarding the project. The Secretary-General was also 
asked to establish whatever administrative organizations 
might be required for carrying out the program. 


Finally, the resolution appealed for the active co-opera- 
tion of such specialized agencies as the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
and the International Refugee Organization, as well as 
other appropriate international agencies, in helping to 
relieve the desperate plight of Palestinian refugees of all 
communities. 

In emphasizing the urgency of this refugee problem 
the preamble to the resolution stated: “The choice is be- 
tween saving the lives of many thousands of people now. 
or permitting them to die.” 

Director’s Headquarters 

The Social Committee first took up the Palestine ref- 
ugee question after hearing a dramatic report on the sub- 
ject from Dr. Bunche. The Committee then appointed a 
sub-committee of 15 members to study all aspects of the 
problem, and draw up recommendations on the basis of 
the varioius proposals which had been made. After hold- 
ing nineteen meetings in just over a week this sub-com- 
mittee submitted its findings to the parent body, together 
with a 12-point resolution calling for the launching of 
immediate large-scale aid for the Palestinian refugees. 

At its meeting on November 13, the Social Committee. 
by a vote of 42 in favor, none against and six abstentions. 
adopted this resolution, after incorporating a joint Egyp- 
tian-Saudi-Arabian amendment. This proposed that the 
director of the relief program should set up his head- 
quarters in the refugee area. 


Joint plans to combat malaria in the Middle East are 
being worked out by the Red Crescent President, Dr. 
Kamal Rahina, (left), and Dr. Arne Barkhuus, of the 
United Nations field team. (UN-16143) 
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Sir Raphael Cilento, (left), at present in charge of 

Palestine relief operations, discussing plans with Dr. John 

Kirk, representative of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization in the Middle East. (UN-16148) 


The various financial aspects of the relief plan were 
studied by the Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee, whose recommendations had been incorpo- 
rated in the final resolution submitted to the Assembly by 
the Social Committee. | 


Governments Pledge Aid 

Following the Assembly’s adoption of the proposals, 
the representatives of the United Kingdom and France 
announced that their governments were providing im- 
mediate assistance. Ernest Davies (UNITED K1INcGpoM) 
said that his country was giving $4 million in cur- 
rency and goods, while Vincent Broustra stated that 
France hoped to donate about $1,670,000 subject to 
the approval of Parliament. Other delegates pledged 
the early aid of their governments. 

Food shipments for the relief of children and nurs- 
ing mothers among the Palestine refugees continue to 
arrive at Middle Eastern ports, under the auspices of 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. On November 10, the first UNICEF shipment 
destined for refugees in the Jewish part of Palestine 
arrived at Haifa, aboard the S.S. Skagway Victory. 
These supplies included over 100,000 pounds of dried 
milk. 27,000 pounds of cod-liver oil, 40,000 pounds 
ef margarine, and 4,000 pounds of rice. The sup- 
plies will be distributed to the 27,000 infants, nursing 
and pregnant mothers, among Jewish and Arab refu- 
gees who are living in the Israel-held area of Pales- 
tine. 

Over 180,000 blankets have been donated for 
women and children refugees by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company; owing to the bad weather, the first 2,500 
of the blankets were flown to the refugees’ area by 
the company’s planes. 
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Third West Indian Conference 
THE THIRD West Indian Conference, which opens 


T 
A on December 1 at Guadeloupe in the French West 
Indies. the United Nations will be represented by an ob- 
server from the Division of Information From Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

The West Indian Conference—which meets every two 
years—is an auxiliary body of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. First regional inter-governmental agency created 
to promote the welfare of dependent peoples, the Com- 
mission was established in 1942 as an Anglo-American 
body and was expanded in October 1946 to include the 
Governments of France and the Netherlands. Composed 
of 16 Commissioners—four appointed by each of the 
Member Governments—the Caribbean Commission con- 
cerns itself with matters of common interest to the Carib- 
bean area. These include agriculture, communications, 
education, fisheries, health, housing, industry, labor, 
social welfare and the tourist trade. 


The West Indian Conference will be attended by two 
delegates from each of the 15 territories within the juris- 
diction of the Commission. The Conference, which pro- 
vides a regular means of consultation between the dele- 
gates, is an advisory body and it enables the Caribbean 
Commission to benefit from the consultations of local rep- 
resentatives who are not necessarily officials of the terri- 
tories concerned. 


The main theme of the present West Indian Conference 
will be Industrial Development and Economic Produc- 
tivity. Under this heading documentation will be pro- 
vided on a number of subjects: trade statistics, industrial 
development, transportation and communications, migra- 
tion of labor, labor conditions, labor organization and 
legislation, vocational training, health in industry, and 
the regional approach to research. 


The regional development of tourism is also included 
among the agenda topics. So is a Progress Report on the 
work of the United Nations in drafting a Bill of Human 
Rights—with special reference to those items of the Decla- 
ration falling within the terms of reference of the Carib- 
bean Commission. 


There is another auxiliaary body of the Caribbean 
Commission—the Caribbean Research Council—which 
is composed of technical committees conducting research 
in specific social and economic fields, 

Relations between the United Nations and the Carib- 
bean Commission exist at the Secretariat level. The Car- 
ibbean Section of the Division of Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories maintains liaison with the 
Commission. 

James A. Bough, Chief of the Caribbean Section, Divi- 
sion of Information From Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies, who is attending the Third West Indian Conference as 
the United Nations observer, also attended the first meet- 
ing of the Caribbean Research Council in Trinidad in 
November 1947. 









BY A MAJORITY of 40-6, with 4 abstentions, the General 
Assembly has decided on the future course of atomic 
energy negotiations. 

On November 4, after three plenary meetings devoted 
largely to the subject, the Assembly endorsed the resolu- 
tion passed earlier by its Political and Security Com- 
mittee. 

The first effect of this resolution is to give Assembly 
approval to the general findings, recommendations, and 
specific proposals of the Atomic Energy Commission as 
“constituting the necessary basis for establishing an ef- 
fective system of international control.” 

Secondly, the six permanent members of the Commis- 
sion—Canada and the Big Five—are asked to consult to- 
gether in order to determine whether there exists a basis 
for agreement on international control. They should re- 
port on the results not later than the next regular session. 

Finally, the Assembly calls on the Commission itself 
“to resume its sessions, to survey its program of work, 
and to proceed to the further study of such of the subjects 
remaining in the program of work as it considers to be 
practicable and useful.” 

As in the Political and Security Commitee, the Assem- 
bly rejected by a large majority the U.S.S.R. resolution 
which was presented again at the plenary meeting. Two 
amendments by India were likewise defeated. 

In effect the U.S.S.R. proposal was a recommendation 
that the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission should draft conventions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and on the establishment of effective in- 
ternational control, both to be signed and brought into 
operation simultaneously. This proposal the Assembly 
rejected by a vote of 6-40, with 5 abstentions. 

The first of two Indian amendments, proposing that 
the Assembly should approve the Commission’s findings, 
recommendations, and proposals only “in substance,”’ was 
rejected by a vote of 9-15, with 26 abstentions. 

The second amendment proposed that the Commission 
should be called on to carry out a more specific task than 
merely to “survey its program of work.” Rather it 
should “resume and continue its work,” “proceed with 
the study of all the matters within its terms of reference,” 
and “prepare for submission to the Security Council, as 
early as possible, a draft treaty or convention incorpo- 
rating the Commission’s ultimate proposals.” The re- 
jection of this amendment was by a vote of 5-31, with 
15 abstentions. 


Presenting the Political Committee’s report on No- 
vember 3 as Rapporteur, Selim Sarper, of Turkey, told 
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Further Effort to Split Atomic Stalemate 


General Assembly Calls For Six-Power Consultations 





briefly of the steps in Committee and sub-committee that 
had led to the recommendation of the draft resolution. 
He described the debates as “rough sailing” and “at times 
rather acrimonious.” 


Fourteen Members in Debate 


The debate in plenary meetings began on the after- 
noon of November 3 and continued through two meet- 
ings on November 4. The representatives of fourteen 
Members—United States, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R., In- 
dia, France, Yugoslavia, Canada, Poland, United King- 
dom, Byelorussian S.S.R., Belgium, Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and Ukrainian $.S.R.—spoke in that order. The 
arguments advanced were substantially the same as in the 
earlier Committee debates (see the BULLETIN, vol. V, 
no. 10). 


Once again arguing for the U.S.S.R. proposal, Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky contended that its adoption would release 
the Atomic Energy Commission from the present dead- 
lock and permit continuation of some practical work. 
The First. Committee’s draft resolution, on the other 
hand, he said, evaded the principal point, which he de- 
fined as the drawing up and bringing into force of a con- 
vention or conventions on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of international control. 

He objected to the delay in the work of the Commis- 
sion which he said the proposed consultations by the six 
powers would cause, and he charged that the majority was 
engaged in delaying tactics in order to postpone the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. The majority plan, con- 
tended Mr. Vyshinsky, would jeopardize the sovereign 
rights of states. Pointing to the lack of a system of 
quotas of atomic fuel and raw materials among coun- 
tries, he said that this problem must be carefully ex- 
plored: it might point a way out of the present dead- 
lock. 

Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., de- 
nied that the U.S.S.R. Government wanted international 
control over only the last stage—the production of atomic 
bombs—for the U.S.S.R. proposal of June 11, 1947, had 
proposed simultaneous control over “all* facilities en- 
gaged in the mining of atomic raw materials and in the 
production of atomic materials and atomic energy.” 


During the course of his restatement of the United 
States position, Warren R. Austin made the point that his 
Government desired the proposed six-power consulta- 
tions to be at a high level. They would be principally 
concerned with the reason why the U.S.S.R. was “unwill- 
ing or unable to take a co-operative part with other na- 
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tions in the necessary measures for the maintenance of 
peace.” 

How long it would be before mankind could reap the 
peacetime benefits of the achievements of science in nu- 
clear fission would depend, Mr. Austin said, largely on 
free. world-wide exchange of information. Progress was 
now slow because of the limited resources of nations and 
the veil of secrecy which they had to throw over their 
work. But the situation would rapidly improve under 
the Commission’s majority proposals. 

Paul Ramadier, of France, thought that there was a 
misunderstanding of the meaning and value of the pro- 
posed “ownership” to be conferred on the international 
control organ. That ownership would be that of a guardian 
towards a ward, he emphasized. The organ would be the 
representative of international collectivism; it would have 
in its mind and in its keeping the rights of all states. 

The representative of Canada, General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, considered that the Soviet proposal, apart 
from its incompleteness, represented an oversimplifica- 
cation of the grave problems at issue. He was con- 
vinced that it would not give the assurance of security 
which the nations of the world required. On the other 
hand, the majority proposals of the Commission gave not 
only the best but the only hope at present known of re- 
lieving humanity from fear of atomic warfare; also the 
only known hope of according freedom for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

In reply to Mr. Vyshinsky’s repeated charge that the 
United States would control the voting in the interna- 
tional agency, Hector McNeil, of the United Kingdom, 
asserted that the United Kingdom, for one, would hand 
over its interests only to a truly international organiza- 
tion. He felt that every delegation was just as jealous 
and watchful of its rightful national rights as was the 
U.S.S.R. delegation. He emphasized that in its final 
form the plan must be so designed that burdens no less 
than benefits would be equally shared at all stages. 


He pointed out, too, that the exact connotation of “own- 


ership” had not yet been worked out by the Commis- 
sion. However. the Commission had made it clear be- 
yond doubt that the ownership it envisaged was in the 
sense of a trust on behalf of all the nations, with strici 
limitations on the employment of the property so owned 
or vested. 


He thought that quotas and the question of the in- 
fringement of national sovereignty might be discussed at 
the consultations of the six powers. 


Indian Amendments 


In explaining the Indian amendments, Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit said that India would agree in principle 
to the international control and distribution of all power- 
producing materials, such as coal, oil, uranium, and 
thorium, in order to put them to the best use of mankind. 
But it could not agree to international ownership and dis- 
tribution of only those materials capable of generating 
atomic energy while other material, such as oil, remained 
under private ownership and without any international 
control. India believed that, for security purposes, full 
and free inspection of territories, coupled with control and 
possibly international ownership of plants separating or 
producing the actual fissile material, was sufficient. Con- 
trol or international ownership of the raw materials 
themselves was not necessary. Hence the amendment to 
approve the findings, recommendations, and proposals of 
the Atomic Energy Commission only “in substance,” 
rather than in all details. 

Among others, however, General McNaughton argued 
that such a qualification was unnecessary, for by resolu- 
tion of the Security Council any agreement expressed by 
members of the Council to separate parts of the Commis- 
sion’s report is preliminary, since final acceptance of any 
part by any nation is conditional upon its acceptance of 
all parts of the control plan in its final form. This reso- 
lution qualified the recommendations in the second re- 
port. It applied also to future work of the Commission, 


he said. 


Assembly Elects Members of Law Commission 


O™ OF THE MOST IMPORTANT measures for the devel- 

opment and codification of international law was 
completed on November 3 when the General Assembly 
elected the 15 members of the International Law Commis- 
sion. The decision to establish this body was taken last 
November but the election of members was put off till the 
current session. 


Seventy-four candidates from 46 countries had been 
nominated and some names had been put up by more than 
one state. Twelve members were elected on the first bal- 
lot and three on the next. The elected members, all of 
whom are eminent in the field of international law, are: 


Prof. Ricardo J. Alfaro (PanaMA); Ambassador Gil- 
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berto Amado (BraziL); Prof. James Leslie Brierly 
(Unirep Kincpom); Prof. Roberto Cordoba (Mexico) ; 
Prof. J. P. A. Francois (NETHERLANDS); Prof. Shuhsi 
Hsu (Cana); Prof. Manley O. Hudson (UNiTEp 
States); Faris Bey el-Khouri (Syrta); Prof. Vladi- 
mir M. Koretsky (U.S.S.R.); Sir Benegal Narsing Rau 
(InpIA); Justice A. E. F. Sandstrom (Swepen); Prof. 
Georges Scelle (France); Prof. Jean Spiropoulos 
(GREECE); Prof. Jesus Maria Yepes (CoLomstA); and 
Dr. Jaroslav Zourek (CZECHOSLOVAKIA). 


According to the Statute of the Commission—which 
was adopted by the General Assembly last November— 
the members are to serve for three-year terms and will 
be eligible for re-election. 














B AN OVERWHELMING majority—40 to 6, with one 
abstention—the General Assembly’s Political and 
Security Committee recommended on November 13 a 
plan of action designed to lead to the regulation and 
reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces. 

The proposal recommends that the Security Council 
pursue the study of such regulation and reduction through 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments “in order 
to obtain concrete results as soon as possible.” 

And the Commission, in carrying out its plan of work, 
will devote its “first attention to formulating proposals for 
the receipt, checking, and publication, by an international 
organ of control within the framework of the Security 
Council, of full information to be supplied by Member 
states with regard to their effectives and their conventional 
armaments.” 

Recommendation of such an approach to the problem 
resulted from a month of discussion—beginning Octo- 
ber 14—in a sub-committee of the Political Committee 
and in the Committee itself. Established to recommend the 
text of an appropriate draft resolution, the sub-committee 
considered a total of eleven proposals and amendments 
and finally voted on three of them on October 28. The 
one which received the greatest support in the sub-com- 
mittee, and was later recommended to the Assembly with 
revisions, was a Belgian amendment of a French proposal. 
The other two were proposals submitted by the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland. 

The basic conflict was between the majority view and 


that of the U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. and Polish Proposals 

The thesis of the Soviet draft resolution—which as the 
first presented at this session touched off the entire arms 
discussions—was a one-third reduction during one year 
of all present land, naval, and air forces of the Big Five 
as the first step in the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 

It also recommended the prohibition of atomic weapons 
as weapons intended for aims of aggression and not for 
defence, and the establishment within the framework of 
the Security Council of an international control body for 
the purpose of supervising and controlling implementation 
of these measures. 

During the sub-committee’s discussions, the U.S.S.R. 
added a provision that “full official data on the state of 
the armaments and armed forces” of the Big Five must 
be submitted to that control body. 

During the discussion in the sub-committee, Poland 
presented a proposal after the Soviet draft resolution re- 
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ceived an unfavorable vote. The Polish draft, too, recom- 
mended a one-third reduction by the Big Five, in the 
course of one year, of all the land, naval, and air forces 
“at their disposal,” the basis for calculation to be the 
strength of their forces and armaments as of January 1, 
1948. 


It also recommended the prohibition of atomic weapons 
as weapons of aggression “intended for mass destruction 
of peaceful populations.” 

As in the U.S.S.R. proposal, the international control 
body would be established within the framework of the 
Security Council, but the Polish draft added that it would 
be understood that the affirmative vote of all the repre- 
sentatives of the permanent member states of the Council 
would not be required for the adoption of decisions by 
that body concerning checking and inspection by it. The 
agency furthermore should be furnished with full official 
data concerning the state of armaments and armed forces 
of the Big Five. 


Points of Discussion 

The debates in the sub-committee and the Political 
Committee were along familiar lines—marked by the 
four-to-one cleavage in the positions taken by the Big 
Five on important aspects of the problem. 

The majority believed that atomic weapons should not 
be linked in a control system with conventional arma- 
ments, while the U.S.S.R. took the reverse stand and based 
its arguments on the terms of the Assembly resolutions of 
January 24 and December 14, 1946, a contention which 
the majority disputed. 

The Soviet Union insisted on an undertaking to reduce 
armaments and armed forces before the strength of those 
forces should be disclosed, while the majority were 
against “signing a blank check” for a reduction without 
knowing the strength of the forces that would remain. 


Furthermore, they were opposed to carrying out a re- 
duction before an effective system of control had been put 
into operation. As a preliminary move to armaments re- 
duction, they favored an exchange of information verifi- 
able through some simple system. The plan for reduction 
and control should be developed as rapidly as possible 
through the appropriate agencies in the United Nations, 
and it should embody a complete system of inspection, 
verification, and publication, together with other safe- 
guards against violation. 

The Soviet Union agreed that the gathering of data was 
an essential part of the task of reducing armaments, but 
the decision on reduction must be adopted first. More- 
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over, it was not sufficient to say that the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments would draw up proposals for 
the control organ without stating how the organ would be 
established and what its powers and functions would be. 
To endorse such a procedure, the U.S.S.R. charged in 
turn, would be too much like “signing a blank check.” 

Once the U.S.S.R. proposal was | seme sd, related tech- 
nical questions pa be settled, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of 
the U.S.S.R., said. The nature of the information that 
would have to be provided required study by expert statis- 
ticlans. 

In reply to questions that had been raised, the U.S.S.R. 
pointed out that its position in regard to the “veto” had 
been stated frequently. Under the Soviet proposal, the 
principle of unanimiy would be required for a decision 
of the Security Council establishing the organs entrusted 
with the operation of control systems. But this rule of 
unanimity would not apply to the work of the control 
organs themselves in carrying out control and inspection. 

The U.S.S.R. would guarantee the submission of the 
necessary information on its armaments and armed forces 
if the U.S.S.R. proposal were approved. The armed forces 
of the U.S.S.R. stationed on the territories of the Byelo- 
russian $.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. would be included 
in the total figure of the armed forces subject to the pro- 
posed one-third reduction. That reduction would not be 
limited to manpower, but would include the armaments 
and equipment at the disposal of the nations. 


East-West Distrust 


During the debates there were sharp exchanges on the 
causes of the present distrust in the world. The most im- 
portant factor causing distrust in Europe and in Asia. 
asserted Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, was doubt as to the 
future policy of the U.S.S.R. Without some clarification 
of that policy, no steps could be taken towards a reduc- 
tion of armaments. If a reduction of armaments was seri- 
ously desired, the first task must be to disarm the fifth 
columns in Greece, China, and Korea. The Chinese dele- 
gation intended to present concrete proposals to that 
effect. 

Later, in reply to a statement by Mr. Vyshinsky to the 
effect that the civil war in China was a war of the Chinese 
people against a reactionary government, Dr. Tsiang said 
that his delegation would welcome a United Nations Com- 
mission to determine how reactionary were the govern- 
ments of all Member states. 

The United States view, as expressed by Frederick 
H. Osborn, was that the U.S.S.R. alone was carrying on 
propaganda in preparation for a new war. The U.S.S.R. 
alone was working behind a veil of secrecy and maintain- 
ing inflated armaments sufficient to carry on a war of 
conquest. How then could the rest of the world disarm? 

The United Kingdom, too, argued that defences could 
not be eliminated so long as those who were feared by the 
whole world did not eliminate their force. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. and Poland alleged 


that the United States and its allies were responsible for 
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the growing unrest and lack of confidence. The cause of 
the fear in the world, said Mr. Vyshinsky, was the war 


propaganda of the United States and the systematic prepa- 


Draft Resolution Recommended 


by First Committee November 13, 1948 
THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

DesiRING to establish relations of confident col- 
laboration between the states within the framework 
of the Charter and to make possible a general re- 
duction of armaments in order that humanity may 
in future be spared the horrors of war and that the 
peoples may not be overwhelmed by the continually 
increasing burden of military expenditure; 


CONSIDERING that no agreement is attainable on 
any proposal for the reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces so long as each state 
lacks exact and authenticated information concern- 
ing the conventional armaments and armed forces 
of other states, so long as no convention has been 
concluded regarding the types of military forces to 
which such reduction would apply, and so long as 
no organ of control has been established ; 


ConsIDERING that the aim of the reduction of 
conventional armaments and armed forces can only 
be attained in an atmosphere of real and lasting 
improvement in international relations, which im- 
plies in particular the application of control of 
atomic energy involving the prohibition of atomic 
weapons; 

But NotTiNG on the’other hand that this renewal 
of confidence would be greatly encouraged if states 
were placed in possession of precise and verified 
data as to the level of their respective conventional 
armaments and armed forces: 


RECOMMENDS the Security Council to pursue the 
study of the regulation and reduction of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces through the 
agency of the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments in order to obtain concrete results as soon 
as possible; 


Trusts that the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, in carrying out its plan of work, will 
devote its first attention to formulating proposals 
for the receipt, checking, and publication, by an 
international organ of control within the frame- 
work of the Security Council, of full information 
to be supplied by Member states with regard to 
their effectives and their conventional armaments; 


InvitEs the Security Council to report to it no 
later than its next regular session on the effect 
given to the present rec ‘ommendation with regard 
to the regulation of armaments in accordance with 
the purposes and principles defined by the Charter; 


Invites all nations in the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments to co-operate to the utmost 
of their power in the attainment of the above- 
mentioned objectives. 











ration of plans to bring war to the soil of the Soviet 
Union. 


Mr. Osborn, in turn, affirmed that it was pure nonsense 
to say that the United States desired to attack the Soviet 
Union. 

Breaches of the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements . were 
charged by Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, who said that 
the Anglo-American plan for building up the economic 
and military strength of Germany, contrary to the Pots- 
dam Agreement and despite the protests of France and 
the U.S.S.R., showed that there were designs for a new 
war. 


And Mr. Vyshinsky contended that the three Western 
Governments had contravened the Potsdam Agreement by 
trying to set up a separate government for the western 
zones of Germany as a counter-balance to the influence 


of the U.S.S.R. 


There were counter-charges, too, on the part of both the 
east and the west, that the other was responsible for the 
failure to agree on the peace treaties. 


Discussion of Budgets and Strength 

In both the sub-committee and the Committee, repre- 
sentatives of the United States and the United Kingdom, 
on the one hand, and the U.S.S.R. and Poland, on the 
other, engaged in an exchange of statements and specula- 
tion on military budgets and strength of forces. 


According to Mr. Osborn’s information, the proportion 
of the total United States military budget to gross national 
income was six per cent compared with a similar pro- 
portion of sixteen per cent in the U.S.S.R. And if the one- 
third reduction, as proposed by the U.S.S.R., were 
adopted, the Soviet Union would be left with 150 combat 
divisions, not including the 66 divisions of the states asso- 
ciated with it, in contrast to six divisions left to the 
United States and fourteen to the nations of Western 
Europe. 


The opposing argument was that a more accurate pic- 
ture would be drawn by comparing the ratio of the vari- 
ous items composing the United States federal budget. 
Military expenditures amounted to 28 per cent, said Mr. 
Katz-Suchy and Jacob A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., and if 


expenditures on scientific research for military purposes 





were added, the proportion became 36 per cent, com- 
pared with 17 per cent in the U.S.S.R. The eastern 
states estimated that the United States now had more 
like 200 divisions. 

In later discussion, Mr. Osborn stated that the num- 
ber of effectives in the three services of the United 
States had been reduced from 12,000,000 on June 30, 
1945. to well below 1,500,000 on December 31, 1947. 
According to the best available figures, however, the 
U.S.S.R. had 4,000,000 men under arms, and its associate 
states another 2,000,000. A one-third reduction would 
not materially change the world disproportion. 


The United Kingdom, too, presented figures on the 
strength of its forces. In June 1945, said Hector McNeil, 
it had 5,090,000 men and women under arms; in 1946, 
2.032.000; in 1947, 1,392,000; in June 1948, 886,000; 
and in September 1948, 787,000, considerably less than 
one-sixth of its forces at the end of the war with Ger- 
many. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, he charged, 
still had more than half of its wartime forces under arms. 
He asked as well about the number of armed police. 


The proportion of total military expenditures in the 
United Kingdom he gave as follows: 1944-45, 62 per cent 
of national revenue; 1945-46, 53 per cent; 1946-47, 20 
per cent; and 1947-48, 10 per cent. 


Mr. Vyshinsky refused either to deny or confirm the 
accuracy of the statements on the strength of the Soviet 
Union’s forces. He expressed doubts, in turn, that the 
United Kingdom had progressed far on the road of de- 
mobilization, and quoted from a book by leading United 
States experts to the effect that more than 3,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States now formed the largest peace- 
time military reserve in United States history. 


Voting 

When the Political Committee finally reached the vot- 
ing stage on the afternoon of November 13, the Soviet 
proposal for a one-third reduction and for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons was rejected by a vote of 6-36, with 
7 abstentions. 

The draft resolution favored by the majority was then 
recommended to the Assembly by a vote of 40-6, with one 
abstention, and the Polish proposal was rejected by a_ 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote. 
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slg THE UNITED STATES is guilty of discriminatory 

practices in international trade was charged by 
Zygmunt Modzelewski (PoLANpD) in presenting a draft 
resolution on international trade discrimination before 
the Second (Economic and Financial) Committee on No- 
vember 2. 


The United States, Mr. Modzelewski said, is using a 
system of export licensing to favor certain countries, es- 
pecially those under its Marshall Plan, while banning 
exports of a similar nature to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. This policy, he contended, has even been ex- 
tended to the re-export of goods imported from the United 
States to countries whose internal and foreign policies 
did not meet with American approval. Thus the favored 
importing countries of Europe are being compelled to 
adopt the same discriminatory measures, even against 
their own interests, since they have freely signed bilat- 
eral agreements with the countries of Eastern Europe, 
which apparently have been beneficial to both parties. 


A policy of economic discrimination, Mr. Modzelewski 
asserted, is also being followed by those international or- 
ganizations under the controlling influence of the United 
States, such as the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, which is guided exclusively by politi- 
cal motives. The policy of the United States has consid- 
erably influenced the economic exchange between Western 
and Eastern Europe, he declared. 


Mr. Modzelewski therefore submitted a draft resolu- 
tion which recommended that all Member countries re- 
frain from using measures of economic discrimination, 


and from applying “sanctions” against other countries, 
thereby influencing the direction of their internal or 
foreign policy. These principles should be basic in the 
deliberations of the Economic annd Social Council on 
problems relating to foreign trade, the draft resolution 


stated. 


United States’ Stand on Non-discrimination 

Taking up these charges on November 4, Willard 
Thorp (Unirep States) cited some of the highlights of 
the United States’ efforts to establish the rule of non-dis- 
crimination: commercial treaties concluded under the 
“most-favored-nation” the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act of 1934; the signing of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, the United Nations Declaration, Lend-Lease agree- 
ments containing the well-known Article concerning non- 
discriminatory treatment, and the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments, likewise embodying the principle of non-discrim- 
ination. 


policy; 


Mr. Thorp then reviewed the steps leading to the Con- 
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Discriminatory Trade Practices Charged 


United States Explains Policy 





ference on Trade and Employment held at Havana, which 
resulted in the Havana Charter with its provisions for 
non-discriminatory treatment. In all these matters, he 
said, the United States has taken an active part at every 
stage. This policy has continued down through the recent 
international conference in Belgrade concerning naviga- 
tion on the Danube, where the United States was unable 
to secure recognition of the rule of non-discrimination. 


It is not true, Mr. Thorp explained, that the United 
States has unlimited resources and products for export 
to the world; on the contrary, it does not have enough 
of everything to satisfy its own requirements and in ad- 
dition, foreign demand. Therefore the United States 
Congress found it necessary to continue export control 
of items in short supply. Since March 1, 1948, export 
control has been reinforced by export licensing control 
over nearly all shipments to Europe, he stated. This 
has two purposes: to ensure that the requirements of the 
ERP countries are met; and to complete the longstanding 
control of exports of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war by closely scrutinizing shipments to Eastern Eu- 
rope of other items which have military significance. If 
the nations of Eastern Europe are dissatisfied with the 
security aspects of United States policy, he said, they will 
find the reasons therefor in their own governments’ poli- 
cies, namely, their aggressive tendencies. However, ex- 
port restrictions for reasons of national security apply 
only to a small part of the United States’ export trade. 


As to the value of shipments to Eastern Europe, Mr. 
Thorp continued, between March 1 and September 30 ot 
this year, export licenses for shipments to those coun- 
tries, excluding Austria, were valued at $98,000,000, a 
major part in machinery and vehicles. Poland’s share 
of the total amounted to about $28.000,000, mostly in 
machinery and vehicles, Further, by the beginning o! 
September, all license applications, amounting to some 
$12,000,000 in value, had been validated for the export 
to Poland of the remaining equipment purchased under a 
$14,000,000 credit from the United States Export-Import 
Bank—an item of assistance that seemed to be 
tioned but rarely. 


men- 


The United States delegation, said Mr. Thorp, was 
“amazed” by Poland’s open defence of bilateralism as 
the guiding principle in international trade and as the 
best means to ensure “equality” among states and lack 
of discrimination. The experience of the decade before 
the last war had demonstrated the disastrous effects of thai 
chaotic system, he declared. 


In supporting the Polish position, Dr. Vladimir Cle- 
mentis (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) recalled that his country was 
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the first to feel the effects of the new economic policy of 
the United States when on September 13, 1947, for purely 
political reasons, the credits already granted Czecho- 
slovakia were stopped. Now, Czechoslovakia is both a 
creditor of the United States for goods paid for but held 
up in delivery, and on the other hand, must pay storage 
costs on these goods, which threaten soon to equal the 
value of the goods. Can it be claimed, he asked, that the 
export of aluminum foil for wrapping foodstuffs, equip- 
ment for preparing dried milk, or similar goods “endan- 
gers the security of the United States?” Neither the 
Government nor the people of Czechoslovakia believe in 
or desire war, he said, but they dread the reconstructed 
aggressive power of a reactionary Germany. Further, 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade, the most widespread in 
the world, traditionally has. been about equally divided 
between the countries of the East and West. If the West- 
ern countries do not engage in discriminatory actions 
against her, Czechoslovakia will reciprocate. he concluded. 

In the ensuing discussion, the representatives of France, 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom denied, categorically 
that the United States, either through the Marshall Plan 
or by any other means, has been exerting influence on 
the re-export policies of those countries toward the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 


Draft Resolution on 


dee FUTURE OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA was discussed for 
for the third successive year by the Fourth Committee 
from November 9 to November 19. 

The mandatory power, the Union of South Africa, pre- 
sented arguments to show why it was neither legally nor 
morally obliged to place the territory under United Na- 
tions Trusteeship. Before the Committee was the report 
of the Trusteeship Council on the information which the 
Union Government had submitted on its administration. 
Early in the debate India presented a draft resolution but 
the resolution finally adopted, by 36 votes to one, was 
submitted jointly by Denmark, Norway, and Uruguay. 
Under this, the General Assembly would maintain its 
recommendations of December 14, 1946, and November 1, 
1947, that South-West Africa be placed under the Trus- 
teeship System. It was noted with regret that these recom- 
mendations have not been carried out. 


“The Marshall Plan” said George Boris (FRANCE), 
“thas not led to any case of foreign penetration in French 
industry or to the renunciaition of any activity consistent 
with national interests.” Criticizing the Polish draft reso- 
lution for condemning discrimination without defining 
the meaning of the word, Mr. Boris reaffirmed adherence 
of his delegation to the specific principles and texts of the 
Havana Charter. He therefore offered a draft resolution 
recommending that Member states, pending the entry into 
force of that Charter, be guided by its principles relating 
to non-discrimination, with due regard to the general 
exceptions provided for therein. 


A proposal of China to refer the question back to the 
Economic and Social Council was opposed by the United 
States on the grounds that it would mean reconsideration 
by the Council of the Havana Charter when work on the 
Charter had been completed and Member nations were 
being asked to adhere to it. 


A joint proposal of Syria, Norway, Denmark, and Bel- 
gium—that the Committee should take no action on any 
of the proposals but merely request the Rapporteur to 
give a general account of the debate in his report to the 
General Assembly—was adopted by 28 votes to 6, with 13 


abstentions. 


South-West Africa 


The resolution also took note of the Union’s assurances 
that (a) it intended to continue to administer the Terri- 
tory in the spirit of the mandate; and (2) that arrange- 
ments made between the Union’s Prime Minister and 
South-West African political leaders for closer association 
between the two countries meant neither incorporation 
nor absorption of the Territory by the administering 
authority. 

The resolution further recommended that until agree- 
ment is reached with the United Nations regarding the 
future of South-West Africa, the Union should continue 
to supply information annually on its administration of 
the Territory. This information is to be examined by the 
Trusteeship Council which is to submit its observations 
thereon to the General Assembly. 

A survey of the debate will appear in the next issue 
of the BULLETIN. 
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The Needs of Under-Developed Countries 


Further and Urgent Consideration Called For 


pend WORLDWIDE ECONOMIC INSTABILITY and mal- 
adjustment bear heavily on under-developed coun- 
tries with insufficient industrial and technological re- 
sources to combat postwar eccnomic pressures. This was 
the consensus of opinion in the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee during its general debate on the 
second chapter—Economic Questions”’—of the report of 
the Economic and Social Council to the General Assem- 
bly. 

Some representatives emphasized that political dis- 
cord between the great powers tends to prolong the “eco- 
nomic chaos” manifest in many parts of the world. 
Basic resources, financial and technical, flow into chan- 
nels of political conflict instead of toward the economic 
development of insufficiently developed countries. these 
members contended. Financial insecurity and lack of 
confidence in the future are added to the existing handi- 
caps of the under-developed countries—those which 
have long been troubled by the problem of backward and 
under-nourished masses. 


Complementary Proposals Offered 


The Committee had before it a series of proposals deal- 
ing with the central theme of the development of under- 
developed countries: for studies of world investment and 
fiscal policies; for economic co-operation among under- 
developed countries and training of technical workers; 
for technical assistance; and for the need of collective 
efforts to improve economic conditions. 

In the course of the discussion, the Marshall Plan was 
warmly defended and sharply criticized, as was the work 
of the regional commissions, especially the ECE. The 
Committee was also informed of the economic studies 
published and in preparation by the Secretariat. The 
surveys and reports of subsidiaries of the Council were 
generally endorsed although some members emphasized 
the need for fuller treatment or pointed to specific inad- 
equacies. 

The first proposal, which its sponsor considered of 
particular significance and usefulness for the under- 
developed Member countries, was a Peruvian draft reso- 
lution on studies to be made of world investment and 
fiscal policies. Described as complementary to the re- 
search now carried on by the Secretariat, the resolution 
requested the Secretary-General to prepare, as soon as 
practicable (a) a report on current trends in world invest- 
ment, both public and private; and (b) a report on 
fiscal policies of Member governments,- and on ways in 
which these policies might be co-ordinated. 

In advancing his proposal, Juvenal Monge (PERu) 
recalled that it had been presented at three sessions of 
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the Economic and Social Council and at two Committee 
meetings of the second General Assembly session. In 
spite of progress in issuing economic studies, many 
problems remained to be solved: the paralysis of num- 
erous industries throughout the world; insufficient food 
for the world’s peoples; inadequate supplies of goods 
in international trade; and a mounting spiral of higher 
wages and higher prices. 

Studies made by the Department of Economic Affairs, 
Mr. Monge observed, seem to be confined to an analysis 
of the statistics. Statistical indices are interesting in 
themselves but they are not enough. They should be 
followed by a critical analysis clearly indicating trends 
and the resulting conclusions should be communicated 
to the countries concerned. 

As to the second part of his proposal, Mr. Monge ex- 
plained that the draft was intended to define the general 
standards enabling various countries to carry out a 
sound fiscal policy. A comparative study, he said, should 
be made of such financial questions as budgetary receipts 
and expenditures; fiscal systems and the allocation of 
expenses among the principal administrative depart- 
ments; national defense and security; capital equipment; 
price control, foreign exchange, and imports. There 
was no intent in this program of study to interfere with 
the fiscal policies of any country; its purpose was to re- 
establish international confidence in the financial and 
fiscal fields, and to encourage the free exchange of 
goods and the free movement of capital. 

The ensuing discussion of the Peruvian proposal— 
with which the Committee expressed general sympathy— 
turned on two points: first, whether the Secretariat was 
the most appropriate vehicle for pursuing the proposed 
study; and second, whether the scope of the proposal 
should not be enlarged by combining it with others 
bearing on the economic development of under-developed 
countries. 


Publications of the Secretariat 


In reply to a question on the extent of the research 
conducted by the Secretariat, Assistant Secretary-General 
David Owen, in charge of the Department of Economic 
Affairs, listed eight publications prepared by his De- 
partment which deal with international financial and 
economic subjects. Surveys now under way include 
studies of foreign investment conditions in certain coun- 
tries; capital movements in the inter-war period (nearly 
completed) ; recent variations in exports of basic prod- 
ucts; and a second survey of current inflationary and 
deflationary tendencies. 

Mr. Owen drew the Committee’s attention to the fact 
that the Sub-Commission on Economic Development of 
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the Economic and Social Council had decided to give 
a prominent place to the question of international financ- 
ing of economic development at its next session in the 
spring of 1949. He also quoted the Sub-Commission’s 
instructions to the Secretariat to the effect that, pre- 
liminary to the spring session, the Secretariat studies 
should include a description of the actual operation of 
foreign capital in under-developed countries. It should 
also explore the conditions in different countries for deal- 
ing with foreign capital and the conditions under which 
foreign capital has been, or is being, made available. 
On the other hand, the more technical aspects of fiscal 
policy, Mr. Owen stated, were the responsibility of the 
Fiscal Commission, under its mandate from the Council. 

B. P. Adarkar (InpIA), the Chairman, reminded the 
Committee that, although a study of foreign investments 
might be of some interest, the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission of the Council is now engaged in 
drawing up a foreign investments code; and until the 
code is in force, it is doubtful that there will be any 
large-scale investments, at least of private capital. His 
delegation, he said, recommended that the Economic 
Affairs Department carry on research and studies in the 
light of the present Committee discussion. 

The Norwegian representative, Finn Moe, submitted 
that the first part of the Peruvian proposal was related 
to the whole problem of the development of backward 
countries, and moreover its political aspects were ap- 
parent from speeches in the Committee. The Council 
or one of its subsidiary organs therefore should dis- 
cuss the question as a whole, including not only the 
Peruvian measure but also the other proposals dealing 
with economic development of under-developed countries. 
With that object. the Norwegian delegation proposed to 
combine three draft resolutions, that of Peru, one by 
Iraq on the need for collective efforts to improve living 
standards in some Member countries, and another by 
Haiti on economic co-operation among under-developed 
countries. After further discussion, the Committee agreed 
to postpone the vote on Norway’s draft resolution. 


Improvement of Living Standards 


In introducing his proposal for improving living stand- 
ards of under-developed countries, M. K. Khalaf (IRAQ) 
outlined the plight of these countries. 

Che world, he said, should not fall into the habit of 
thinking in terms of two classes of countries—those 
accustomed to a high standard of living and those con- 
sidered to be “accustomed” to a low one. Both have 
an equal right to develop and improve their living con- 
ditions, and it is time that the promises made to the 
under-developed countries of the United Nations were 
made good, he declared. 

Up to the present the United Nations, understandably, 
has given most of its attention to the group of countries 
directly involved in the war, as these have the strongest 
claim to compensation. However, countries that suffered 
only indirectly from the war, which for the most part 
have a low standard of living, also deserve economic 
assistance, he contended. 
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Quoting the “Selected World Economic Indices,” pub- 
lished by the Economic Afairs Department, Mr. Khalaf 
said that of $26,142,000,000 of international loans and 
grants from the end of the war to June 1948, $21,283.- 
000,000 has gone to European and other countries, all 
of which enjoy a high standard of living. Of the re- 
mainder, $4,778,000,000 has been granted by the Inter- 
national Bank, the Monetary Fund, and UNRRA, and 
again the “lion’s share” has gone to highly developed 
countries. Nevertheless under-developed countries con- 
stitute the greater part of the world. 

These countries, he said, are afflicted by a multitude 
of handicaps, such as lack of modern flood-control de- 
vices and irrigation systems; inefficient transport and 
communications; the prevalence of disease and a high 
death rate; want and ignorance. Since all parts of the 
world are interdependent, improvement in any one area 


would benefit all others, Mr. Khalaf concluded. 


Handicaps of Underprivileged Nations 


The Iraqi proposal received general committee support. 
Ahmed Galal Eddine Abdel Razek (E¢ypT) agreed that 
under-developed countries needed capital, labor, and 
experts but he felt that national and even regional efforts 
were perhaps more important than international action, 
helpful as that would be. Dr. L. K. Hyder (PAKISTAN), 
while supporting the draft resolution, pointed out that 
foreign countries controlling large enterprises in under- 
developed areas are concerned only with their own profits. 
not with local improvement. As their own industrial 
power came from their technical knowledge, they could 
help the under-developed countries by setting up tech- 
nical schools. J. Thorn (NEW ZEALAND) reminded the 
Committee that this whole question has not been over- 
looked by the Economic and Social Council, as witness 
the three regional commissions it has set up, the cost of 
which for the coming year will be about $800,000. 

Countries wishing to develop their own resources, said 
Amazap Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.), should above all rely 
on their own efforts. That does not exclude foreign 
loans and investments, he continued, but these should 
only be a supplementary source over which effective con- 
trol should be exercised in order to avoid political or 
economic “enslavement.” His delegation supported the 
Iraqi statement that the International Bank had done 
almost nothing for under-developed countries; to the 
contrary, it has become a_ political weapon in the 
hands of certain countries. Industrialization is the key 
to economic progress, he maintained, and the main 
task of industrially backward countries, such as China. 
India, Indonesia, and Indo-China, is to yiobilize their 
natural resources and to use the potentialities of each 
of them to the fullest extent. As an example, he cited 
Indonesia, whose exports from 1919 to 1939 had in- 
creased by $5,000,000,000 over imports—the equivalent 
of an annual excess profit of $250,000,000, representing 
the amount of supplies contributed by Indonesia to more 
highly developed countries. 

Although the Soviet, viewpoint was different from 
that of other representatives, said Leroy Stinebower 
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(UniTEp STATES), there appeared to be a wide area of 
agreement within the Committee. This centered on four 
points: (1) the generally accepted need for foreign cap- 
ital and technical assistance; (2) the essential role of 
national effort in economic development; (3) recognition 
of the complex character of the questions raised by the 
acceptance of foreign capital; and (4) the need for 
industrialization for economic development. 

Mr. Stinebower then proposed to postpone considera- 
tion of the Iraqi draft resolution and to resume it when 
the Norweigian and other draft resolutions on economic 
development were discussed. 

The proposal was adopted by 20 votes to 18, with 
one abstention. 


Co-operation Among Under-Developed Countries 


The preamble of the draft resolution on economic co- 
operation among under-developed countries, submitted 
by Ernest G. Chauvet (Haiti), took note of the fact 
that the average standard of living in the world is still 
appreciably lower than before the war. Reconversion, 
it stated, has been compromised by the “cold war” and, 
at the same time, the countries not subject to this “war 
psychosis” are at a great disadvantage: not involved 
in the armaments race, they are technically inexper- 
ienced, lacking in technical means to mobilize their re- 
sources for peaceful purposes, and are without a con- 
certed plan of production and trade for the efficient 
utilization of their resources. The operative part of the 
resolution therefore recommended that the Economic 
and Social Council examine the possibilities of economic 
co-operation among these nations with a view to the best 
utilization of their agricultural, industrial, and mining 
potential. 

Several changes in the Haitian proposal were suggested 
by Stephan P. Demtchenko (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.). Fo 
the phrase “average standard of living” he proposed 
to add “in most countries of the world.” The paragraph 
that referred to the “cold war” should be deleted, he 
said, because some countries had succeeded in recon- 
verting to peaceful production. He objected further to 
the expression “the nations which are not involved in 
the present armaments race” since it would require the 
Council to determine the countries in that category— 
an impossible task, clearly beyond the Council’s com- 
petence. 

It seemed to the Indian representative, Mr. Adarkar, 
that the Iraqi and Haitian proposals dealt with related 
matters and could be combined in one text. He favored 
the deletions suggested by the Ukrainian representative 
but felt that a drafting committee should draw up a 
combined text. This proposal was seconded by R. Oleira 
Campos (BraziL) who further proposed that the drafting 
committee study the various draft resolutions dealing 
with the economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries and prepare a single comprehensive text. The sub- 
jects of migration and technical assistance should be 
separately considered. 

Before a vote was taken, Mr. Huneidi (Syria) raised 
a question that he considered was of fundamental im- 
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portance to the general subject before the Committee 

the proposal to set up an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East. Regretting the inability of the Council to 
decide on this matter at its last session, he offered an 
amendment to the Haitian resolution, drawing the at- 
tention of the Council once more to the urgent need for 
setting up the Economic Commission for the Middle East. 


Report of the Sub-committee 


When the Indian proposal was put to a vote, it was 
adopted without opposition, with one abstention. The 
Chairman named the following Members to serve on the 
drafting committee: Czechoslovakia, Haiti, India, Iraq, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, and 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Two weeks later, on November 13, the Chairman of 
the drafting Sub-Committee, Dr. W. B. Sutch, introduced 
the Committee’s report which contained two draft resolu- 
tions—one on economic development in under-developed 
countries, and another calling for the speedy establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for the Middle East. 

Several amendments introduced at the 
opened the way to a fresh discussion mainly centering 
on the policy of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. An Iraq amendment endorsed 
the hope of the Council that the International Bank 
would “take immediate steps to adopt all reasonable 
measures to facilitate the early realization of develop- 
ment loans, particularly those in areas economically 
A Pakistan amendment also urged 


same time 


under-developed.” 
development loans “designed to promote economic de- 
velopment and to raise the standards of living of under- 
developed and devastated countries.” A Polish amend- 
ment expressed criticism of the Bank's policy to date. 
and expressed the hope that it would undertake immed- 
iate steps toward effecting loans to under-developed 
countries or those devastated by the war. This last 
phrase was made more specific in a Yugoslav amendment 
by the substitution of the words “devastated in the course 
of the last war.” A Greek amendment noted ihat “lack 
of capital and of technical knowledge are preventing 
the development of under-developed countries.” 

Explaining his amendment to the original [raqi draft 
resolution, Mr. Khalaf remarked that, so far, the under- 
developed countries in the Middle East have been unable 
to obtain loans from the Bank. His proposal, he said. 
was “a very gentle way” to deal with the Bank—the 
“spoilt child of the United Nations.” 

A Czechoslovak proposal, by Zdanek Augenthaler, ex- 
pressing hope that the Bank would extend its activities 
to under-developed or war-devastated countries, gained 
the support of Poland and Yugoslavia which offered 
to withdraw their versions in its favor. W. G. Hall 
(UniTEp KincpoM) was willing to accept the reference 
to war-devastated areas but would not agree to the cen- 
sure of the Bank in the Polish amendment. He stressed 
the special status of the Bank as an agency responsible 
to investors, and which therefore had to conduct its 

(Continued on page 997) 
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Migration As Aid to Economic Development 


ee MIGRATION PROGRAMS make a larger contribution 
towards easing the economic ills from which large 
parts of the world are at present suffering? This question 
was debated at length by the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee when. on November 6. it began consideration of 
problems concerning economic development and migra- 
tion. 


Before the Committee were two draft resolutions on this 
subject, one from Peru, and the other a joint proposal 
submitted by Ecuador and Colombia. The Peruvian pro- 
posal recommended that the Economic and Social Council 
should supplement measures already taken to secure co- 
ordinated international action in the field of migration, 
by formulating a program of action designed to promote 
the economic development of under-developed and 
sparsely populated countries, providing favorable immi- 
gration conditions, and thereby relieving congestion in 
over-populated countries. 


The joint resolution of Ecuador and Colombia proposed 
that the Economic and Social Council should initiate sur- 
veys of under-developed and undeveloped regions, with a 
view to evaluating possibilities for their development, in 
such a way as to provide a solution for surplus popula- 
tion in other countries. It further recommended that tech- 
nical assistance should be made available to governments 
in preparing such programs, and finally, expressed a hope 
that the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment would give special consideration to loans for 
developing regions which were suitable for both develop- 
ment and immigration. 


Unproductive Regions 

Introducing the joint resolution of Ecuador and Co- 
lombia, Jacome Moscosco (Ecuapor) stated that even in 
periods of general prosperity, when capital and labor 
exploited natural resources to the full, certain thinly peo- 
pled countries were sometimes short of necessary com- 
modities and their people had no productive work. In 
certain parts of the world there were always unemploy- 
ment and very low standards of living. so that the over- 
production crisis. which was so greatly feared, was in fact 
only a feature of under-consumption. The principal aim 
of the joint resolution was to remedy that deplorable state 
of affairs, said Mr. Moscosco. 


Speaking of the Peruvian resolution. Dr. Luis Alvarado 
said that the formulation of a migration program naturally 
raised the problem of financial assistance. of permitting 
immigrants to settle and giving them useful work in 
agriculture and industry. 


The development of Latin America, he pointed out. 
would not only be harmless to Europe but. on the con- 
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trary, would contribute towards its reconstruction. This 
contention had been borne out by various important 
organs, including the Permanent Migration Commission 
of the International Labor Organization. This body rec- 
ognized the need to co-ordinate international efforts 
towards enabling Latin America to assimilate European 
migratory currents. The problem had also been studied 
by the newly-created Economic Commission for Latin 
America, at its first session in Santiago. 


In the ensuing discussion. several representatives main- 
tained that well-planned and well-directed migration pro- 
grams would aid not only the under-developed but the 
over-populated countries. 


On the other hand, it was contended that no resolution 
on migration was called for at the present time. and that 
the proposals submitted did not add any new element to 
what had already been done by the Economic and Social 
Council in this field. It was pointed out that the Council 
had already produced a well co-ordinated plan of studies 
and allocation of functions on the subject between the 
various specialized agencies concerned. 


V. P. Smoliar (ByELorussiAn S.S.R.) proposed that 
the joint resolution should be redrafted, as one relating 
generally to economic development, by the omission of 
special references to migration. This amendment was sub- 
sequently incorporated in the final resolution adopted by 
the Committee. 


Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) shared the views of the 
New Zealand delegate that labor migration was a prob- 
lem to be settled between countries with a labor surplus 
and those which required labor. He then submitted a 
joint resolution with New Zealand, according to which 
the Committee considered it inexpedient to decide on 
fresh recommendations on the migration question before 
the studies called for by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil were considered by that body. 


This proposal was subsequently rejected by the Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 19 against, 17 in favor and six 
abstentions. 


A draft resolution was then presented by the represen- 
tative of India, J. R. D. Tata, to the effect that the Assem- 
bly deemed it inexpedient to decide on nw recommenda- 
tions on migration questions before the studies of the 
Economic and Social Council had been considered, but 
would transmit to the Council the draft resolutions and 
amendments, together with the records of the Committee's 
discussion, for consideration when it took up the linked 
subjects of economic development and migration. This 
proposal was adopted by 29 votes in favor. four against, 
with six abstentions. 
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Progress in Building the Permanent Headquarters 


Wo ON THE PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS of the 
United Nations—in planning, architectural draw- 
ings, and excavation and construction contracts—has 
been proceeding steadily this year, according to a re- 
port of the Secretary-General submitted to the Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) Committee. 


The Loan Agreement with the United States Govern- 
ment for a sum not to exceed $65,000,000, was signed 
by the President on August 11] after approval by the 
United States Congress. Of this, $25,000,000 has been 
advanced for initial construction purposes and it is ex- 
pected that a further appropriation will be considered 
by Congress at its forthcoming regular session. 


Detailed construction plans were begun early in 1948. 
\s the planning progressed, the estimates were periodic- 
ally rechecked to ensure that the cost of the project 
does not exceed the amount of the loan. Revisions and 
readjustments have been found necessary because of the 
rise in building costs. Other readjustments have been 
made to conform to changes in the program of require- 
ments following discussions with the Headuarters Ad- 
vistory Committee. Final working drawings have been 
or will be completed, in the near future. On the basis 
of these. excavation and construction contracts will be 
awarded. The site has been entirely cleared and former 
tenants have been relocated; homes for the residential 
tenants were found by the City of New York in an 
apartment building rehabilitated for this purpose. 


At a meeting with the Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee on August 19, construction proposals were made 
by the Special Committee of Contract Advisers. This 
committee is composed of George Spargo, General Man- 
ager of the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority of 
New York City (Chairman); General John Reed Kil- 
patrick, President of the Madison Square Garden Cor- 
poration of New York City; and General Otto L. Nel- 
son, Vice-President in charge of Housing, New York 
Life Insurance Company. 

With the Committee’s advice, the Secretary-General 
then determined upon a contract policy. This was (1) 
to negotiate with large construction firms in the New York 
area, and to conclude one principal construction con- 
tract with a group of large construction firms for 
the completion of all the major units; and (2) to let, 
as soon as possible by public bidding, a separate con- 
tract for excavation work. 

The City of New York has taken official action to be- 
gin its public improvement work on streets and areas 
surrounding the site, and a program tias been agreed 
upon which will integrate the building operations of the 
United Nations within the site with those of the City 
outside the site. 
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This broad expanse of rubble-strewn ground is the site 
of the United Nations permanent headquarters. The 
view is from the Manhattan office building of the 
United Nations looking northward. 


(UN-11847) 
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Part of the scale model of the permanent headquarters 

shows the Secretariat Building (right) and the General 

Assembly and Conference area in the _ center. 
(UN-7007) 

As of October 30, when the Fifth Committee took up 
the Secretary-General’s report, plans for the Secretariat 
building had been completed and distributed to 12 of 
the largest contractors. 

A draft resolution approving the Secretary-General’s 
report and providing for continuation of the Headquar- 
ters Advisory Committee was unanimously adopted. 
Upon a proposal of Jose P. Melencio (PHILIPPINES) a 
clause was inserted expressing appreciation of the gen- 
erous conditions of the United States loan. [These pro- 
vide that repayment wy the United Nations from its 
regular budget is to be made without interest over a 
period of 31 years in annual instalments ranging from 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000, the payments to begin on July 
1, 1951, and to continue through July 1, 1982.] Appre- 
ciation was also expressed to the State of New York and 
the Citv of New York for Sieir co-operation in the mat- 
ter of the Umted Nations headquarters. 





DATES 
MEETINGS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Third Session (at Paris) 
154th plenary meeting—Nov. 3. 

Appeal to great powers to renew efforts to compose differences 
and establish lasting peace, report of First Cttee. [A/694]: 
adopted by vote of 50—0. 

Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
at request of President. 

Election of members of International Law Commission [A 


addressed Assembly 


697]: following elected on first ballot: Ricardo J. Alfaro 
(PaNaMA), Gilberto Amado (BraziL), James L. Brierly 
(U.K.), Roberto Cordoba (Mexico), J.P.A. Francois 
(NETHERLANDS), Shuhsi Hsu (CHINA), Manley O. Hud- 


son (U.S.), Vladimir M. Koretsky (U.S.S.R Benegal N. 
Rau (InpIA), Georges Scelle (FRANCE), Jean Spiropoulos 
(GREECE), Jesus M. Yepes (CoLomsiA); second ballot taken 
announcement of result postponed to next meeting. 
155th plenary meeting—Nov. 3. 
Election of members of International Law Commission: fol- 
lowing elected on second ballot: Faris el-Khouri (Syria), 


A.E.F. Siindstrom (SWEDEN), Faroslav Zourek (CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA). 
Registration and publication of treaties and_ international 


agreements, report of Sixth Cttee. [A/698]: adopted with- 
out objection. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, report of 
Fourth Cttee. [A/695}: five resols. adopted as follows: (1) 
51-6, with 2 absts.; (2) 44-7, with no absts.; (3) 44-0, 
with 7 absts.; (4) 44-0, with 7 absts.; (5) without oppo- 
sition. 

Agenda of third regular G.A., report of General 
Cttee. [A/699]}: recommendation that question of filling 
vacancy resulting from resignation of Donald C. Stone from 
Advisory Cttee. on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
be referred to Fifth Cttee. adopted without discussion; deci- 
ion taken to include in agenda additional item proposed by 
Secty-Gen.— international facilities for promotion of train- 
ing in public administration—and to refer it to Fifth Cttee. 

Reports of Atomic Energy Commission, resol. of Security 


session of 


Council, and report of First Cttee. [A/690, A '690/Corr.1}: 
discussion begun. 
156th plenary meeting—Nov. 4. 
Atomic energy: Indian amendments [A/700] submitted. 
157th plenary meeting—Nov. 4. 
Atomic energy: draft resol. recommended by First Cttee 


after rejection of 


adopted by vote of 40-6, with 4 absts., 
310} by vote 


(1) U.S.S.R. reintroduced proposal [A/C.1 


of 6-40, with 5 absts.: (2) first and second Indian amend- 
ments [A/700} by votes of 9-15, with 20 absts., and 5-31, 
with 15 absts. 

158th plenary meeting—Nov. 15. 

Report of General Cttee. [A/715]}], recommending establish- 
ment of ad hoc Political Cttee. to consider six items pre- 
viously assigned to First Cttee., adopted by vote of 35-7, 
with 8 absts. 

General Committee 
48th meeting—Nov. 3. 

Following decisions taken: (1) to allocate draft resols. con- 
tained in docs. A/C.2/127 and 128 [A/BUR/103} to Joint 
Second and Third Cttee.; (2) to support suggestion of 
President that he meet with each of Chairmen of Main 


Cttees. and members of Secretariat to discuss possibility of 
scheduling night meetings and other measures of accelera- 
tion in endeavor to finish work of G.A. on or about Dec. 8: 
(3) to recommend to G.A. that question of appointment to 
fill vacancy in Advisory Cttee. on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions [A/BUR/104} be referred to Fifth Cttee. 
under item 34(a) of agenda; (4) to recommend that item 
on international 


facilities for promotion of training in pub- 
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lic administration [A/BUR/105]} be included in agenda of 
G.A. and be referred to Fifth Cttee. 
49th meeting—Nov. 13. 
Establishment of ad hoc 
Nov. 15. 
50th meeting—Nov. 15. 
Establishment of ad hoc Cttee.: decision taken by vote of 11-1, 
with 2 absts., to recommend to G.A. that ad hoc Political 
Cttee., on which all Members would have right to be repre- 
sented, be established to consider and report on six items 
from among those previously referred to First Cttee. by G.A. 


[A/715]. 
First Committee 


Cttee.: discussion adjourned until 


18lst and 182nd meeting—Nov. 2. 
Threats to political independence and territorial integrity of 


Greece, reports of U.N. Special Cttee. on Balkans, general 
debate continued. 
183rd meeting—Nov. 5. 

Greek question: Australian draft resol. [A/C.1/362]} and 
amendments [A/C.1/361]} to joint Chinese, French, U.K., 
and U.S. draft resol. [A/C./1/352]} submitted; addition 
[ A/C.1/363]} to joint Chinese, French, U.K., and U.S. draft 
resol. submitted by Union of South Africa; addition sub- 


mitted by China, France, U.K., and U.S. [A/C.1/364 
Corr.1]} to their joint draft resol. 
184th meeting—Nov. 5. 

Greek question: Yugoslavian draft resol. [A/C.1/368} sub 
mitted; New Zealand motion to close debate accepted after 
statements by reps. of Poland, Greece, U.S.S.R., Sweden, 
Norway, and Australia. 

185th meeting—Nov. 6. 

Discussion on protest against proposed use of U.N. cinema 
room for showing of film presented by Yugoslavia delegation 
on “Greek Children in Yugoslavia”; explanation by Secty- 
Gen.: Polish proposal that Secty-Gen. be requested to give 
U.N. facilities to Yugoslav delegation for immediate pro- 
jection of film to members of First Cttee. rejected by vote 
of 8-19, with 21 absts.; U.K. proposal to take note of Secty- 
Gen.’s proposal that no films be shown until fully con- 

and, if presented to appropriate organs 


sidered necessary, 


for final decision—adopted by vote of 43-0, with 9 absts. 
186th meeting—Nov. 
Greek question: Belgian amendment [A/C.1/369] to Greek 


354/Rev.1} to joint Chinese, French, 
resol, submitted; following decisions 
ee: (1) to consider joint Chinese, French, U.K., and 
U.S. draft resol. (by vote of 36-12, with 2 absts.); (2) to 
reject Polish draft resol. [A/C.1/370} proposing establish- 
nent of sub-cttee. to review draft resols. and amendments 
for purpose of finding generally accepted resol., and with 
special aim of reaching agreement and creating basis for con- 
ciliation (by vote of 6-33, with 9 absts.); (2) to reject 
U.S.S.R. proposal to adjourn debate on joint draft resol. 
(by vote of 6-31, with 9 absts.); (4) that Cttee. not com- 
petent to consider Yugoslavian draft resol. [A/C.1/371} 
calling on Greece to see that certain Trade Union leaders 
not executed, and U.S.S.R. amendmient..[A/C.1/373} to 
French proposal [A/C.1/372}, providing *that Chairman 
take measures to save lives of Trade Union leaders (by vote 
of 37-6, with 6 absts.); and (5) to adopt French proposal 
whereby Mttee., having noted offer aby Greek ‘delegation 
to get in touch with Chairman for purpose of examining 
matter raised by Yugoslav delegation, and trusting that 
Chairman would take steps to that end, would proceed to 
next business. 
Nov. 8. 
Greek question: Vice-Chairman’s report on action pursuant 
to resol. [A/C.1/372] adopted at previous meeting heard: 
Dominican amendment [A/C.1/374} to Lebanese amend- 


amendment [A/C.1 
U.K., and U.S. draft 
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ment [A/C.1/359]} to joint Chinese, French, U.K., and 
U.S., draft resol. submitted; Polish draft resol. [A/C.1/375] 
submitted; Yugoslav motion that Yugoslav draft resol. 
{[A/C.1/368] be put to vote before joint Chinese, French, 
U.K., and U.S. draft. resol. rejected by vote of 6-49; Chair- 
man’s interpretation of previous vote that proposals be 
considered in chronological order confirmed by vote of 49-6; 
Polish proposal that Polish draft resol. be put to vote before 
joint Chinese, French, U.K., and U.S. draft resol. rejected 
by vote of 6-50; paragraph 1 of joint Chinese, French, 
U.K., and U.S. draft resol. adopted without objection; 
paragraph 2 of joint draft resol. adopted by vote of 43-0 
with 2 absts., after Ecuador proposal to delete final section 


rejected. 


188th meeting—Nov. 8. 


Greek question: statements made by Rapporteur of Special 
Cttee. on Balkans in reply to questions put by reps. of 
Yugoslavia and Poland; paragraph 3 and 4 of joint Chinese, 
French, U.K., and U.S. draft resol. adopted by vote of 
41-1, and 48-0 respectively; paragraph 5 adopted by vote 
of 47-0, with 1 abst., after El Salvador amendment [A/C.- 
1/357] rejected by vote of 5-29, with 17 absts.; paragraph 
6 adopted by vote of 48-0, after adoption of Australian 
amendment {A/C.1/361] by vote of 41-0, with 5 absts., 
and rejection of El] Salvador amendment [A/C.1/357]} to 
paragraphs 6, 7, and 8 by vote of 3-17, with 32 absts., 
together with Yugoslav proposal to appoint sub-cttee. to 
deal with further proposals by vote of 6-48. 


189th meeting—Nov. 9. 


Greek question: paragraph 7 of joint draft resol. adopted by 
vote of 43-0; paragraph 8 adopted by vote of 50-0, after 
adoption of Australian amendment [A/C.1/361]} by vote 
of 48-6. 


190th meeting—Nov. 9. 


Greek question: further consideration of Greek amendment 
{A/C.1/354} postponed to following day; Yugoslav ‘pro- 
posal that U.N. facilities be made available for projection 
of Yugoslav film on Greek refugee children that evening 
rejected by vote of 10-25, with 18 absts.; Yugoslav motion 
for appointment of sub-cttee. rejected by vote of 4-42, 
with 1 abst.; Dominican motion that further speeches in 
debate of this item not exceed ten minutes adopted; para- 
graph 9 of joint Chinese, French, U.K., and U.S. draft 
resol. adopted by vote of 42-0, after rejection of Lebanese 
amendment [A/C.1/359] by vote of 6-19, with 23 abets.; 
paragraph 10 adopted by vote of 43-0, after adoption of 
Australian amendment [A/C.1/361]} by vote of 43-4, and 
of joint Chinese, French, U.K., and U.S. addition [A/C. 
1/364} by vote of 39-6, with 2 absts. 


191st meeting—Nov. 10. 


Greek question: South African amendment [A/C.1/363] to 
joint Chinese, French, U.K. and U.S. draft resol. withdrawn; 
Belgian draft resol. [A/C.1/378} submitted; Australian 
amendment [A/C.1/361] to joint draft resol., inserting new 
paragraph 11, adopted by ovte of 31-0; paragraphs 11 and 
12 of joint draft resol. adopted by votes of 38-0 and 
43-0; joint draft resol. as whole adopted by vote of 48-6; 
consideration of U.S.S.R. draft resol. [A/C.1/358/Corr.1] 
begun—preamble rejected by vote of 6-49; first and second 
operative paragraphs adopted by votes of 53-0, with 2 
absts., and 49-0, with 6 absts. 


192nd meeting—Nov. 10. 


Greek question: consideration of U.S.S.R. draft resol. con- 
cluded—third paragraph rejected by vote of 13-21, with 
19 absts.; fourth paragraph adopted by vote of 44-1, with 
9 absts.; fifth and sixth paragraphs rejected by votes of 
7-38, with 11 absts., and 6-49, with 1 abst.; application 
of rule 118 on putting proposal as whole to vote discussed; 
U.S.S.R. proposal that question be referred to General 
Cttee. rejected by vote of 6-50, with 1 abst.; resol. as whole, 
comprising first, second and fourth operative paragraphs 
adopted by vote of 48-0, with 1 abst.; consideration of 
Australian draft resol. begun—amendments by Venezuela 
[A/C.1/382}], U.S. [A/C.1/381} and Ecuador [A/C.- 
1/383} submitted. 


193rd meeting—Nov. 10. 


Greek question: U.S.S.R. motion to invite reps. of Albania 
and Bulgaria to answer questions accepted; Albanian and 
Bulgarian views on Belgian draft resol. [A/C.1/378] 
heard; vote on Belgian draft resol. postponed to Nov. 11; 
consideration of Australian draft resol. resumed—Vene- 
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zuelan amendment withdrawn in favor of Ecuadorian amend- 
ment; Yugoslav draft resol. [A/C.1/368]} withdrawn; 
Australian draft resol. as whole adopted unanimously, after 
adoption of U.S. and Ecuadorian amendments by votes of 
42-1, with 6 absts., and 44-1, with 5 absts.; Polish draft 
resol. rejected by vote of 6-38. 

194th meeting—Nov. 11. 

Prohibition of atomic weapon and reduction by one-third of 
armaments and armed forces of permanent members of 
Security Council, item proposed by U.S.S.R.: report [A/- 
C.1/356/Rev.1} presented by Rapporteur of Sub-Cttee 12. 

195th meeting—Nov. 11. 

Greek question: statements made by reps. of Albania and 
Bulgaria at Chairman's invitation; Yugoslav amendment 
wtihdrawn in favor of Australian amendment [A/C.1/388]; 
French amendment [A/C.1/387]} to first paragraph of 
Belgian draft resol. rejected by vote of 2-29, with 18 absts.; 
Australian amendment to first paragraph of Belgian draft 
resol. adopted by vote of 26-10, with 12 absts.; U.S.S.R. 
amendment [A/C.1/384/Corr.2} to Belgian draft resol. 
adopted by vote of 46-0; Belgian draft resol., as amended, 
adopted by vote of 45-0. 

196th and 197th meetings—Nov. 12. 

Reduction of armaments: report of Sub-Cttee. 12 discussed- 
statement by Rapporteur in reply to questions by rep. of 
Syria. 

198th meeting—Nov. 13. 

Reduction of armaments: consideration of report of Sub- 
Cttee. 12 continued, after statement by Executive Assistant 
to Secty-Gen. on organizational questions; Syrian amend- 
ment [A/C.1/390]} to draft resol. recommended in report 
submitted. 

199th meeting—Nov. 13. 

Reduction of armaments: revised U.S.S.R. draft resol. (para- 
graph 16 of sub-cttee’s report) rejected by vote of 6-35, 
with 8 absts.; majority draft resol. (paragraph 17 of report) 
as amended by Syria and France [A/C.1/392] adopted 
by vote of 40-6, with 1 abst., after rejection of Australian 
amendment [A/C.1/391] by vote of 14-21, with 2 absts.; 
Polish draft resol. (paragraph 18 of report) rejected by 
vote of 6-28, with 10 absts.; decision not to vote on Polish 
draft resol. as whole taken by vote of 11-23, with 5 absts. 

200th meeting—Nov. 15. 

Czechoslovak proposal to consider Czechoslovak draft resol. 
{A/C.1/367]} before resuming discussion of progress report 
= Palestine Mediator rejected by vote of 6-38, with 6 
absts. 

Progress report of U.N. Mediator on Palestine, item proposed 
by Secty-Gen.: letter from Vice-President of Arab Higher 
Cttee.’s delegation [A/C.1/335]} and cablegram from For- 
eign Secty. of All Palestine Govt. [A/C.1/339] discussed; 
decision to invite delegation of Arab Higher Cttee. to ex- 
press views on Palestine question and Méediator’s report 
taken by vote of 48-0, with 5 absts.; final decision on 
Lebanese draft resol. [A/C.1/332]} that Mediator’s report 
be studied after examination of circumstances of his as- 
sassination postponed to next meeting. 

201st meeting—Nov. 16. 
Palestine report of Mediator: general debate resumed. 


Ad Hoe Political Committee 
Ist meeting—Nov. 16. 

Meeting opened by President of G.A.; officers elected: Carlos 
P. Romulo (Philippines), Chairman, Vladimir Prochazka 
(Czechoslovakia), Vice-Chairman, and Homero Viteri-La- 
fronte (Ecuador), Rapporteur. 

Consideration of order of items on agenda: Panama proposal 
to consider item 4 firsts [A/AC.24/1}—advisability of 
establishing permanent cttee. of G.A., report of Interim 
Cttee of G.A.—adopted by vote of 37-7, with 6 absts.; 
U.K. proposal to consider item 2 next—admission of new 
Members—and New Zealand proposal to consider, as last 
item, report of Security Council adopted. 


Second Committee 
69th meeting—Nov. 2. 

Discrimination practiced by certain states in international trade 
obstructing normal development of trade relations and 
contrary to Purposes and Principles of U.N. Charter, item 
2 of agenda [A/C.2/152]: Polish draft resol. [A/C.2/137} 
submitted. 
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Chapter II of report of ECOSOC [A/625], consideration of 
resols. submitted: joint Burmese, Chilean, Egyptian, and 
Peruvian draft resol. [A/C.2/129 and Add. 1] discussed. 

70th meeting—Nov. 3. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC: drafting Cttee. to consider 
and report on joint Burmese, Chilean, Egyptian, and 
Peruvian draft resol. appointed. 

71st to 73rd meeting—Nov. 5 to 9. 

Discrimination in trade: consideration of Polish draft resol. 
continued. 

74th meeting—Nov. 10. 
Discrimination in _ trade; 

introduced. 

75th meeting—Nov. 11. 
Discrimination in trade: amendments to French draft resol. 

introduced by Iraq [A/C.2/146], Czechoslovakia [A/C.- 
2/144}, Egypt [A/C.2/145} and Poland [A/C.2/148]; 
Chinese draft resol. [A/C.2/147] introduced. 

76th meeting—Nov. 12. 

Discrimination in trade: revision [A/C.2/144/Rev.1]}_ of 
Czechoslovak amendment presented; joint Syrian, Nor- 
wegian, Danish, and Belgian draft resol. [A/C.2/150/Rev.1] 
adopted by vote of 28-6, with 13 absts. 

77th meeting—Nov. 13. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC: Iraqian amendment 
[A/C.2/152} to resol. A of report of Sub-Cttee. 1 
[A/C.2/141] discussed; Polish amendment [A/C.2/151]} 
to Iraq amendment amended by Yugoslavia [A/C.2/154]; 
Greece [A/C.2/152]} and Pakistan [A/C.2/153] amend- 
ments to resol. A of report of Sub-Cttee. introduced. 

78th meeting—Nov. 15. 

Chapter II of report of ECOSOC: U.K. amendment [A/C.- 
2/156} to Czechoslovak draft resol. [A/C.2/155] rejected 
by vote of 21-22, with 3 absts.; Greek, Pakistan, and 
Yugoslav amendments withdrawn; Polish amendment re- 
jected in two parts, by 6-31, with 3 absts., and 11-17, with 
16 absts.; draft resol. A of report of Sub-Cttee. adopted 
by vote of 34-0, with 8 absts., after adoption of Iraq 
amendment by vote of 32-6, with 7 absts.; draft resol. B 
of Sub-Cttee. adopted by vote of 38-1, with 1 abst.; last 
sentence of paragraph 5 of report of Sub-Cttee. deleted 
by vote of 24-0, with 16 absts., after paragraph included 
in Rapporteur’s report. 


draft resol. [A/C.2/143] 


French 


Joint Second and Third Committee 


36th meeting—Nov. 6. 

Draft report of Rapporteur [A/C.2&3/W.4, A/C.2@3/W.4/- 
Corr.1, A/C.2&3/W.5, A/C.2&3/W.5/Corr.1, A/C.2&3/- 
W.6, A/C.2&3/W.10, A/C.2&3/W.11}: approved without 
discussion. 

Draft Resols. on migration [A/C.2&%3/81, A/C.2/127, 128, 
128/Rev.1, A/C.2&3/82}: general debate begun—state- 
ment by rep. of ILO. 

37th meeting—Nov. 8. 
Draft resols. on migration: discussion continued. 
38th meeting—Nov. 9. 

Draft resols. on migration: motion sponsored by New Zea- 
land and U.S.S.R. [A/C.2&3/84] rejected by vote of 
17-19, with 4 absts.; Indian motion that draft resols. and 
amendments, together with records of debate in third 
regular session of G.A., be transmitted to ECOSOC for 
due consideration adopted by vote of 29-4, with 6 absts. 

39th meeting—Nov. 16. 

Draft resols. relating to (a) organization of work of ECOSOC, 
and (b) application of Article 65 of Charter [A/C.2&3/- 
86 and Corr.1}: statement by rep. of Lebanon, sponsor 
of draft resols. heard; Syrian motion that Chairman report 
to President of G.A. on debate on this question adopted 
by vote of 20-0, with 18 absts. 

Rapporteur’s draft report on draft resols. relating to economic 
development and migration [A/C.2@3/W.13] approved 
with dratfing amendments. 


Third Committee 


120th meeting—Nov. 2. 

Draft international declaration of human rights, item pro- 
posed by ECOSOC [A/632, E/800, A/C.3/284/Rev.1}: 
text of article 11 as amended by Lebanon [A/C.3/260] 
adopted, after various amendments rejected. 

121st meeting—Nov. 3. 
Human rights: consideration of article 12 and related amend- 
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ments begun; New Zealand amendment [A/C.3/267]} 
withdrawn. 
122nd meeting—Nov. 4. 

Human rights: Cuban amendment [A/C.3/232] withdrawn; 
French amendment [A/C.3/244] withdrawn in favor of 
Brazilian amendment [A/C.3/322]; text of article 12, as 
amended by Saudi Arabia [A/C.3/241] and U.K. [A/- 
C.3/253] and changing word “‘authentiquement” to “re- 
ellement” in French text, adopted by vote of 40-0, with 1 
abst., after various amendments rejected; consideration of 
article 13 begun. 

123rd meeting—Nov. 5. 

Human rights: consideration of article 13 and related amend- 

ments continued; Cuban amendment withdrawn. 
124th meeting—Nov. 6. 

Human rights: text of article 13 as amended by substantially 
identical amendments of Uruguay, Lebanon, and ,France 
to add paragraph at beginning, adopted by vote of 38-0, 
with 7 absts., after various amendments rejected; consider- 
ation of article 14 and related amendments begun. 

125th meeting—Nov. 8. 

Human rights: text of article 14 as amended by Mexico, 
U.S.S.R., Lebanon, and France adopted, by vote of 37-3, 
with 3 absts., after various amendments rejected. 

126th meeting—Nov. 8. 

Human rights: text of article 15 adopted by vote of 39-0, 
with 1 abst., after various amendments rejected; improved 
French translation of text of article 15 as proposed by 
Uruguay and Greece adopted. 

127th meeting—Nov. 9. 

Human rights: consideration of article 16 and related amend- 
ments begun; revised text of Saudi Arabian amendment 
{[A/C.3/247/Rev.1} submitted; French oral proposal to 
substitute in French text word “conviction” for “croyance” 
submitted; Peruvian amendment withdrawn. 

128th meeting—Nov. 9. 

Human rights: French oral proposal adopted; three parts 
of draft text of article 16 adopted; part of text concerning 
phrase “this right includes freedom to change his religion” 
adopted by vote of 27-5, with 12 absts.; text of article 16 
as whole adopted by vote of 38-3, with 3 absts., after 
various amendments rejected; consideration of article 17 
with related amendments begun. 

129th meeting—Nov. 10. 
Human rights: consideration of article 17 continued. 
130th meeting—Nov. 10. 

Human rights: Panama amendment withdrawn; draft text of 
article 17 adopted by vote of 36-6, after various amend- 
ments rejected; consideration of article 18 with related 
amendments begun; U.S. and Panama amendment with- 
drawn. 

131st meeting—Nov. 11. 

Human rights: improved French translation of text of article 
18 proposed by France accepted; French amendment to 
article 18 withdrawn in favor of Cuban amendment; text 
of article 18, as amended by Uruguay, adopted by vote 
of 36-3, with 7 absts., after various amendments rejected. 

132nd meeting—Nov. 11. 

Human rights: consideration of article 19 with related amend- 

ments begun. 
133rd meeting—Nov. 12. 

Human rights: consideration of article 19 continued; Swedish 

amendment withdrawn. 
134th meeting—Nov. 12. 

Human rights: Cuban, U.K., and Iraq amendments to para- 
graph 1 of article 19 withdrawn; text of article 19, as 
amended by China, adopted by vote of 39-1, with 1 abst., 
after various amendments rejected. 

135th meeting—Nov. 13. 

Refugees and displaced persons, (a) Paw II of progress 
report of Palestine Mediator, assistance to refugees [A/648, 
689, 689/Add.1, 689/Corr.1, A/C.3/337]}: report of 
Sub-Cttee 2. [A/C.3/337]} and proposed draft resol. pre- 
sented by Rapporteur; amendment fo draft resol. submitted 
by Iraq and Australia, and by Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
jointly. 

136th meeting—Nov. 13. 

Refugees and displaced persons: statement made by Secty- 
Gen. on location of headquarters of director of Palestine 
refugee relief; text of draft resol. set out in Sub-Cttee’s 
report as amended jointly by Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
adopted by vote of 42-0, with 4 absts. 
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137th meeting—Nov. 15. 
Human rights: New Zealand amendment withdrawn. 
138th meeting—Nov. 15. 

Human rights: article 20 as amended by Cuba, adopted by 
vote of 36-1, with 3 absts., after rejection of various 
amendments. 

139th meeting—Nov. 16. 

Human rights: Article 21 and related amendments considered; 
withdrawn Swedish amendment [A/C.3/252]} reintroduced 
by Poland. 

140th meeting—-Nov. 16. 

Human rights: discussion of article 21 and related amend- 

ments continued. 


Fourth Committee 


69th meeting—Nov. 2. 

Report ot Trusteeship Council [A/603, A/C.4/144, 146, 
151, 153, 154}: joint draft resol. on administrative union 
[A/C.4/151]} submitted by Cuba, India, Iraq, Philippines, 
and Venezuela discussed, together with U.S. amendment 
{A/C.4/153]}]. 

70th meeting—Nov. 3. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: joint draft resol. [A/C.4/- 
154} submitted by Cuba, Haiti, Uruguay, and Venezuela 
in place of earlier separate proposals discussed; U.K. amend- 
ment [A/C.4/155} submitted, some of which accepted by 
proposers of draft resol. and of amendment; decision to 
postpone vote until these additional amendments submitted 
in writing. 

71st meeting—Nov. 4. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: revised version of draft resol. 
{[A/C.4/154/Rev.1} of Costa Rica, Haiti, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela adopted as amended [A/C.4/156/Corr.1, A/C.- 
4/157, 158, 155/Rev.1} by vote of 39-0, with 6 absts., 
after U.S.S.R. motion to postpone vote on draft resol. as 
whole rejected by vote of 21-5. 

72nd meeting—Nov. 5. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: consideration of joint draft 
resol. of Cuba, India, Iraq, Philippines, and Venezuela 
resumed; U.S. revised amendment [A/C.4/153/Rev.1] 
and U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C.4/160} to joint draft 
resol. submitted. 

73rd meeting—Nov. 6. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: joint draft resol. of Cuba, 
India, Iraq, Philippines, and Venezuela as amended adopted 
by vote of 25-12, with 10 absts., after various amendments 
rejected. 

74th meeting—Nov. 8. 

Election of members of Special Cttee on Information Trans- 
mitted under Article 73(e) of Charter [A/C.4/159]: fol- 
lowing members elected on behalf of G.A.: Brazil, China, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, India, Sweden, U.S.S.R., and 
Venezuela. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: joint draft resol. of Brazil, 
India, Norway, Pakistan, and U.S. [A/C.4/144] adopted 
by vote of 49-0, after Cuban amendment [A/C.4/146] re- 
jected by vote of 13-23; revised Polish draft resol. [A/C. 
4/152/Rev.1] submitted. 

75th meeting—Nov. 8. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Indian amendments [A/C.4/ 
161} to Polish draft resol., of which all but one accepted 
by Poland, submitted; U.S.S.R. motion to postpone vote 
until next meeting defeated by vote of 8-18; Polish draft 
resol. as amended adopted by vote of 26-10, with 10 absts. 

76th meeting—Nov. 9. 

Report of Government of Union of South Africa on admin- 
istration of South-West Africa, report of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil [A/603]: general debate opened—statement by rep. 
of Union of South Africa. 

77th to 80th meetings—Nov. 10 to 13. 
Report of Union of South Africa: general debate continued. 
81st meeting—Nov. 16. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Rapporteur’s draft report 
[A/C.4/162} adopted without discussion. 

Report of Union of South Africa: U.S. amendments to joint 
Danish, Norwegian, and Uruguayan draft resol. [A/C.4/- 
163} submitted; Indian draft resol. [A/C.4/164} introduced. 


Fifth Committee 


152nd meeting—Nov. 2. 
Headquarters of U.N., report of Secty-Gen. [A/627, A/C.- 
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5/W.98]}: draft resol. contained in report as amended by 
Philippines adopted unanimously. 

Advances from Working Capital Fund, report of Secty-Gen. 
{A/687]}, and advances to International Trade Conference 
and its preparatory bodies [A/C.5/W.95]: U.S. proposal 
that advanced amount of $779,642 be borne by U.N. 
adopted by vote of 17-15, with 7 absts.; Brazil proposal 
that $150,000 expended from U.N. budget for Havana 
Conference be reimbursed, rejected by vote of 12-14, with 
11 absts.; advances to finance Interim Commission of ITO 
in accordance with recommendation of Advisory Cttee 
approved in principle. 

Budget estimates for 1949 [A/598]: decision to defer further 
consideration of paragraph 1 of resol. in Appendix A of 
second report of Advisory Cttee until subsequent meeting 
and to proceed with examination of other paragraphs; Bel- 
gian amendment [A/C.5/248] submitted. 


153rd meeting—Nov. 3. 

Budget estimates: Belgian amendment withdrawn, with un- * 
derstanding that attention be drawn to discussion in Rap- 
porteur's report on budget estimates; form of draft resol. 
as set forth in Appendix A [A/598]} approved, with un- 
derstanding that amounts be inserted after second reading 
of budget estimates and after decisions relating to supple- 
mentary estimates for 1949. 

154th meeting—Nov. 3. 

Verbatim records of Trusteeship Council [A/640, A/C.5/230 
and Add.1]}: statement by President of Trusteeship Council 
heard; decision that provision should be made for record- 
ing both testimony and discussions of testimony before 
Council taken by vote of 29-10, with 3 absts.; sixth report 
of Advisory Cttee [A/691} adopted by vote of 31-6, with 
3 absts., with understanding that “important testimony” be 
interpreted as indicated in preceding decision. 

Budget estimates: draft resol. [A/598} as amended adopted 
by vote of 35-0, with 2 absts., after various amendments 
rejected. 

155th meeting—Nov. 4. 

Financial implications of question of assistance to Palestinian 
refugees [A/C.5/W.102]}: discussion on basis of draft 
resol. [A/C.3/315]} referred by Third Cttee through Pres- 
ident of G.A. adjourned until next meeting on basis of 
proposal of Rapporteur [A/C.5/W.103}. 

156th meeting—Nov. 5. 

Palestinian refugees: sub-paragraph (¢) of Rapporteur’s draft 
report deleted, in view of assurances given by WHO con- 
cerning repayment of outstanding loans; U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment restricting amount to be available from Working 
Capital Fund to $3,000,000 introduced; Brazil amendment 
to paragraph 2 of Rapporteur’s draft report providing that 
sum up to $5,000,000 be made available by Secty-Gen. 
from Working Capital Fund, in consultation with Advisory 
Cttee, accepted; draft report as amended adopted by vote 
of 40-0, with 5 absts.; after U.S.S.R. amendment rejected 
by vote of 6-33, with 4 absts.; decision to forward adopted 
draft report to Third Cttee. 

Rapporteur’s reports [A/C.5/W.96, 100, 101t] concerning 
staff assessment plan, adoption of Spanish as one of work- 
ing languages, and scale of assessments for apportionment 
of expenses of U.N. approved. 

157th meeting—Nov. 5. 

Budget estimates: draft resol. set forth in Appendix C of 
report of Advisory Cttee [A/C.5/W.102]} adopted by vote 
of 30-0, with 4 absts., after U.S.S.R. proposal to reduce 
Working Capital Fund to $15,000,000 rejected by vote of 
4-27, with 2 absts. 

158th meeting—Nov. 6. 

Supplementary estimates for 1948 [A/C.5/247 and Adds.1 
and 2, A/701]: draft resol. set out in Annex B adopted by 
vote of 32-0, with 8 absts. 

Budget estimates: consideration deferred until after dealing 
with supplementary estimates for 1949. 

159th meeting—Nov. 6. 

Advisory Cttee reports: further consideration adjourned in 
order to give Belgium opportunity to present proposal. 

Rapporteur’s report [A/C.5/W.104, 105, 106} concerning 
transfer to U.N. of residual assets and activities of UNRRA, 
Headquarters of U.N., and U.N. telecommunjcation system 
approved. 

160th meeting—Nov. 15. 
Financial implications of draft resol. of First Cttee [A/C.- 
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1/379} on threats to political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece [A/C.5/254]}: discussion deferred 
pending reference of Secty-Gen.’s report to Advisory Cttee 
for comment, and submission by Secty-Gen. of additional 
information regarding expenditures incurred by Special Cttee 
on Balkans during 1948. 

Palestine refugees: decision that resol. of Third Cttee be 
referred to Advisory Cttee for comments with request that 
it report back by following day. 

Rapporteur’s reports [A/C.5/W.107, 108] concerning ver- 
batim records of ECOSOC and Trusteeship Council, and 
advances from Working Capital Fund, approved. 

Appointments to fill vacancy in membership of Advisory 
Cttee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions [A/C.- 
5/250, A/C.5/W.109]: decision to reconimend to G.A. 
appointment of William O. Hall for three-year term. 

161st meeting—Nov. 16. 

Financial implications of draft resol. of First Cttee on Greek 
question: statement by Chairman indicating that for tech- 
nical and procedural reasons discussion should be postponed 
until iater in week. 

Financial implications of draft resol. adopted by Third Cttee 
[A/C.3/337, Annex 1] on assistance to refugees, report of 
Advisory Cttee [A/718]}: recommendations contained in 
paragraph 2 adopted by vote of 18-0, with 5 absts., and 
18-0, with 1 abst.; recommendations contained in paragraph 
3, including Canadian-U.S. proposal that location of head- 
quarters of U.N. Director of Palestine Refugee Relief be 
left to discretion of Secty-Gen., adopted by vote of 27-0, 
with 13 absts. 


Sixth Committee 
89th meeting—Nov. 2. 

Transfer to U.N. of functions and powers exercised by League 
of Nations under International Convention relating to Eco- 
nomic Statistics signed at Geneva Dec. 14, 1928, item pro- 
posed by ECOSOC [A/630, A/C.6/210]: Argentinian 
amendment to delete last paragraph of draft resol. proposed 
by ECOSOC adopted by vote of 21-14, with 13 absts. 

90th meeting—Nov. 3. 

Transfer of functions: discussion continued; Haitian amend- 
ment [A/C.6/250] to delete article 11 of Convention pre- 
sented. 

91st meeting—Nov. 4. 

Transfer of functions: text of draft resol. proposed by ECO- 
SOC as amended by Belgium [A/C.6/210} and Egypt 
adopted by vote of 29-4, with 10 absts., after rejection of 
Haitian amendment. 

Genocide: draft convention and report of ECOSOC [E/749, 
A/C.6/217]}: article 4 as amended [E/794]} adopted by 
vote of 35-0, with 6 absts., after rejection of Belgian 
amendment [A/C.6/217]} by vote of 17-24, with 1 abst. 

92nd meeting—Nov. 5. 

Genocide: U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C.6/215/Rev.1] to article 

5 rejected by vote of 15-28, with 6 absts. 
93rd meeting—Nov. 6. 

Genocide: discussion on Swedish amendment [A/C.6/247]} 
to article 5 and related amendments adjourned; U.S.S. 
appeal against ruling of Chair that first part of U.S. 
amendment already decided by decision taken in res 
of article 4 rejected; article 6 as amended by U.S.S. 
adopted by vote of 26-3, with 11 absts. 

94th meeting—Nov. 8. 

Genocide: decision to take up Article 9, in view of fact that 
Belgian amendment [A/C.6/252] to U.K. amendment to 
article 5 and 7 [A/C.6/236 and Corr.1} required time 
for study, and as decision on article 7 desirable before 
discussion of article 8; Belgian amendment [A/C.6/217] 
rejected by vote of 16-17 with 4 absts.; U.K. amendment 
[A/C.6/236} adopted by vote of 27-7, with 2 absts. 

95th meeting—Nov. 8. 

Genocide: text of article 9 as amended adopted by vote of 
26-2, with 5 absts.; Siam amendment to Netherlands amend- 
ment [A/C.6/253] adopted by vote of 19-0, with 22 absts.: 
Netherlands amendment, as amended, adopted by vote of 
31-1, with 11 absts.; Belgian amendment [A/C.6/252] 
rejected by vote of 17-21, with 9 absts. 

96th meeting—Nov. 9. 

Genocide: last sentence of U.K. amendment to article 5 re- 
jected by vote of 21-24; Syrian amendment [A/C.6/246]} 
rejected by vote of 5-28, with 14 absts.; French text of 
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article 5 as drafted by ad hoc Cttee, and English text as 

amended, accepted; Australian proposal to redraft decision 

taken at previous meeting in regard to article 6 discussed. 
97th meeting—Nov. 9. 

Genocide: redrafted text of article 6 adopted by vote of 
36-0, with 2 absts.; discussion of article 7 begun. 

98th meeting—Nov. 10. 

Genocide: proposal to delete last words—“or by a competent 
international tribunal’—of article 7 adopted by vote of 
23-19, with 3 absts. 

99th meeting—Nov. 10. 

Genocide: combined draft resol. of Netherlands [A/C.6/248/- 
Rev.1] and Iran [A/C.6/218]} as amended by Venezuela, 
adopted by vote of 32-4, with 9 absts. 

100th meeting—Nov. 11. 

Genocide: Belgias amendment [A/C.6/252] and U.K. amend- 
ment [A/C.6/236/Corr.1]} to article 7 withdrawn in favor 
of joint amendment to article 10 [A/C.6/258]; article 7 
as previously amended adopted by vote of 21-10, with 15 
absts., after rejection of Iranian amendment [A/C.6/218] 
by vote of 6-29, with 10 absts. 

101st meeting—Nov. 11. 

Genocide: amendments to delete whole text of article 8, as 
drafted by ad hoc Cttee, adopted by vote of 22-17, with 
1 abst. 

102nd meeting—Nov. 12. 

Genocide: joint French, U.S.S.R. and Iranian amendment to 
replace ad hoc cttee’s text for article 8 rejected by vote 
of 13-27, with 5 absts. 

103rd mecting—Nov. 12. 
Genocide: discussion of article 10 begun. 
104th meeting—Nov. 13. 

Genocide: drafting sub-cttee appointed at suggestion of Chair- 
man; Haitian amendment [A/C.6/263} to article 10 
withdrawn; Indian amendment [A/C.6/260] to joint amend- 
ment of U.K. and Belgium [A/C.6/258] accepted by 
authors; joint amendment as whole adopted by vote of 
23-13, with 8 absts. 

105th meeting—Nov. 13. 


Genocide: decision to increase membership of ad hoc Cttee 
to 13; Iranian amendment reintroducing Belgian amend- 
ment [A/C.6/217]} to article 10 adopted by vote of 22-8, 


with 6 absts.; Australian amendment [A/C.6/265]} to 
article 10 adopted by vote of 29-4, with 5 absts.; article 
10 as amended adopted by vote of 18-2, with 15 absts.; dis- 
cussion on new article proposed by U.S.S.R. [A/C.6/215/- 
Rev. 1, paragraph 10] begun. 
106th meeting—Nov. 15. 

Genocide: discussion of U.S.S.R. proposal to insert new 

article in Convention continued. 


107th meeting—Nov. 15. 

Genocide: U.S.S.R. proposal rejected by vote of 7-25, with 
6 absts.; article 11 considered adopted for lack of amend- 
ments; U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C.6/215/Rev. 1, para- 
graph 11] to article 12 rejected by vote of 5-21, with 12 
absts.; article 12 considered adopted; Ukrainian S.S.R. 
amendment [A/C.6/264]} to U.K. proposal to insert new 
article after article 12 rejected by vote of 10-19, with 14 
absts.; U.K. proposal [A/C.6/236]adopted by vote of 
18-9, with 14 absts.; article 13 considered adopted for 
lack of amendments; decision to transpose agenda items 5 
and 10 [A/C.6/207] in order of consideration. 


108th meeting—Nov. 16. 

Genocide: Iranian draft resol. [A/C.6/268]} in connection 
with new article inserted after article 12 by previous adop- 
tion of U.K. proposal [A/C.6/236] adoptéd by vote of 
22-0, with 9 absts.; U.S.S.R. amendment to article 14 
[A/C.6/215/Rev. 1, paragraph 12] rejected by vote of 
8-14, with 18 absts.; Chinese amendment [A/C.6/221] 
to article 14, after withdrawal of second paragraph, adopted 
by vote of 31-0, with 10 absts.; article 14 as amended by 
China adopted by vote of 38-0, with 3 absts., after with- 
drawal of various amendments; article 15 adopted by vote 
of 34-0, with 2 absts., after withdrawal of various amend- 
ments; U.S.S.R. amendment [A/C.6/215/Rev. 1, para- 
graph 13] to article 16 as amended by France adopted 
by vote of 25-11, with 4 absts., after withdrawal of Belgian 
proposal to withdraw article; article 16 as amended adopted 
by vote of 21-0, with 10 absts. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL (at Paris) 


376th meeting—Nov. 4. 

Palestine Question; reps. of Lebanon, Egypt, and Prov. Govt. 
of Israel, and Acting Mediator of Palestine invited to 
come to table; Chinese-U.K. draft resol. [S/1070]} as 
amended by U.S., and Ukrainian S.S.R. draft resol. 
{S$/1065} discussed. 


377th meeting—Nov. 4. 
Palestine Question: joint Chinese-U.K. draft resol., as amended 
by U.S., adopted by vote of 9-1 (Ukrainian S.S.R.), with 
1 abst. (U.S.S.R.); U.K. draft resol. [S/1069]} calling 
for extension of scope of adopted resol. to northern 
Palestine introduced. 
Closed Meeting—Nov. 9. 
Palestine Question: statement by Acting Mediator heard; 
Acting Mediator’s suggestions in form of draft resol. 
{S/1076} submitted. 


Closed Meeting—Nov. 10. 
Palestine Question: U.S.S.R. amendment [$/1077]} to Acting 
Mediator’s draft resol., calling on Arabs and Jews to begin 


direct negotiations, submitted. 


380th meeting—Nov. 15. 
Joint Canadian-French-Belgian proposal [S/1079} that Coun- 
cil demand immediate armistice in Palestine discussed. 


381st meeting—Nov. 16. 
First 4 paragraphs of Acting Mediator’s draft resol. rejected 
by vote of 2-0, with 9 absts.; final two paragraphs as 
amended by U.S.S.R. rejected by vote of 2-0, with 9 absts. 


Canadian proposal, supported by France and Belgium, adopted 


by vote of 8-0, with 3 absts., and 8-1, with 2 absts., re- 


jecting Syrian amendment to paragraph 3 by vote of 3-0, 
with 8 absts. 


(Continued from page 989) 


affairs “with prudence.” The Committee, he said, should 
refrain from making any recommendations that might 
be interpreted by the Bank as being of a political nature. 
[This resolution as amended by the United Kingdom 
was later rejected by 22 votes to 21, with 3 abstentions. | 

Pointing out that the agreement with the Bank pro- 
vided that no recommendation to the Bank by a United 
Nations organ should be passed without prior consulta- 
tion with the Bank, Finn Moe, of Norway, suggested 
that a resolution of that sort might be regarded as out of 
order. The Chairman, Hernan Santa Cruz, pointed out 
however that the term “express the desire” was consti- 
tutional. 


Two Resolutions Adopted 


The Committee then proceeded to vote, and adopted— 
by 34 votes to none, with 6 abstentions—the first resolu- 
tion in the report of the Sub-Committee, with an addi- 
tional fourth paragraph proposed by the representative 
of Iraq as an amendment. As adopted, the resolution 
reads: 


“THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


“CONSIDERING that the low standards of living existing 
in some Member States have bad economic and social 
effects in the countries directly concerned and on the 
world as a whole and create conditions of instability 


DECEMBER 1, 1948 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Nov. 10. 


Corfu Channel Case: public hearings begun 
reps. of U.K. and Albania. 


WHO 


statements by 


Nov. 9. 

Executive Board (at Geneva): decision to hold 1949 Assembly 
at Rome taken; 2 joint expert groups with ILO to deal 
with problems respecting industrial and seafarers’ hygiene 
established; decision taken to recommend (1) that positive 
action in field of tropical hygiene, pestilential diseases, 
venereal infections, tuberculosis and nutrition be provided 
by 1950 program; (2) that WHO's members 
(non-self-governing territories) be granted mghts and ob- 
ligations equal to those of full members on regional cttees; 
(3) that sum allocated for medical research work be raised 
to $100,000; Director-Gen. authorized to create Bureau of 
Medical Supplies; New Delhi approved as site for South 
East Asia Regional Office; agreement that Pan American 
Sanitary Organization to serve as Regional Organization of 


Western Hemisphere approved. 
FAO 


associate 


15, 

urth Annual Session (at Washington) 
from President of U.S. heard; industrial 
parallel with world expansion of agriculture urged; objec- 
tion to include in agenda Israel’s application for member- 
ship raised by reps. of Lebanon, Iraq, and Pakistan. 


ILO 


opened; 
development 


message 


Nov. 15. 
Conference on labor inspection (at Kandy, Ceylon) opened; 


role of labor inspectors in enforcing legislation outliried 


which are prejudicial to the maintenance of peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations and the development 
of conditions of economic and social progress; 

“RECALLING that the Charter of the United Nations 
binds its Members individually and collectively to pro- 
mote higher standards of living; 

“RECOMMENDS that the Economic and Social Council 
and the specialized agencies give further and urgent 
consideration to the whole problem of economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries in all its aspects and 
that the Economic and Social Council include in its re- 
port to the next General Assembly: a statement on 
measures already devised by the Economic and Social 
Council and the specialized agencies; and proposals for 
other measures designed to promote economic develop- 
ment and to raise the standards of living of under- 
developed countries. 

“ENDORSES the resolution No. 167 (VII) (E) of the 
Economic and Social Council in which the Council ex- 
presses its hope that the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development will take immediate steps to 
adopt all reasonable measures to facilitate the early real- 
ization of development loans, particularly those in areas 
economically under-developed.” 

The second resolution was then adopted by 38 votes 
to none, with one abstention. This recommends that 
the Economic and Social Council expedite consideration 
of the establishment of an Economic Commission for the 


Middle East. 
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Section | - - United Nations 


In Session Place 
Security Council S Dixcsiteis Now in Paris 
Military Staff Committee cniemeieens on interim: Hq. 
Headquarters Advisory Committee _ es Interim Hq. 
Commission for Conventional Armaments ‘ Paris and Interim Hq. 
Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the 
Indonesian Question desis aise now in Jogjakarta 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans " ow in Athens 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea Paris and Seoul 
ad hoc Committee of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans Salonika 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan .... sosuueelfOW in Geneva 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and nee Questions scien tOW in Paris 
General Assembly—third sessiom 2.00000...00........cccccccccsssesssseeceseee 3 aa 
Working Party on Road Traffic Conditions— (ECE) Geneva 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—fourth session Glenbrook, Australia’ 
Forthcoming 
Inland Transport Committee—Sub-committee on Road Transport— (ECE) . Geneva 
Working Party to Study the Standard Forms for oe: neuen 
Papers— (ECE) enti s Geneva 
Working Party of Coal Committee— (ECE) Ie So Geneva 
United Nations Film Board—quarterly meeting 00.0000... " Interim Hq. 
Fiscal Commission—second session ee Interim Hq. 
Trusteeship Council—fourth session re Interim Hq. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board , Interim Hq. 
Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council Interim Hq. 
Economic and Social Council—eighth session ...... ooo dinterim Hq. 
Administrative Committee on Co- ordination—sixth session Interim Hq. 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee on International er Arrangements Interim Hq. 
Commission on the Status of Women—third session .............. loses Beirut 
Economic Commission for Europe—fourth session Bataan tras tieesciacoteraoris Geneva 
Sub-commission on Economic Development—third session sccsesererasevsursicieices sR Ue 
Transport and Communications Commission—third session 5 mene Interim Hq. 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. eee Interim Hq. 
Population Commission—Committee on Development of a poengenyere reeenety Geneva 
Population Commission—fourth session DA a Nee a Fant See OR eee ol Geneva 
Commission on Human Rights—fourth sessiom ooo... cccccssssessssssssseeessensssnsessennnnerscee Interim Hq. 
Sub-commission on Employment and Economic Stability—third : session ................ Anterim Hq. 
Statistical Commission—Committee on Statistical Classification 0.0.0000...000...02.. »..Geneva 
Statistical Commission—Committee on Program of Work Geneva 
Statistical Commission—fourth session ....... OE Le Bee ahtcang iin alos ik vee Geneva 
Social Commission—Agenda Committee .... se ccs eas lose dinterim Hq. 
Permanent Central Opium Board—53rd session asi ace .. Geneva 
Economic Commission for Latin America—second session ........................ Havana 
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International Children’s aaa Fund—Executive Board 
Investments Committee 


Social Commission—fourth session 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs—fourth session 
Economic and Employment Commission—Committee on 

Trusteeship Questionnaires 
Economic and Employment Commission—fourth session 
Sub-commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press—third session 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—fifth session 
United Nations Conference on Conservation and Utilization of Resources 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination—seventh session 
International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Far East 
U.S.A. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Sub-commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities— 


second session 
Trusteeship Council—fifth session 


ll - - Specialized Agencies 


Section 


ILO 


Sub-committee of the Joint Maritime Commission 

Governing Body—Meetings of the Committees 

Governing Body—107th session 

Meeting of European Experts on Technical Problems of Employment 
Service Operation 


Permanent Migration Committee 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee—second session 


Fourth Regional Conference of American States Members 
Coal Mines Committee—third session 


Inland Transport Committee 


International Labor Conference—32nd session 


FAO 


Annual Conference—fourth session 
Nutrition Standing Advisory Committee 
Agriculture Standing Advisory Committee 


Meeting on Control of Infestation of Foodstuffs 


UNESCO 


General Conference—third session 


ICAO 


General Assembly—third session 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
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London 


Geneva 
Undetermined 
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U.S.A. 


Undetermined 


Geneva 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Palmira, Colombia 
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1949 
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1948 
From Dec. 


1949 
From Mar. 29 


1949 
From Apr. 11 


(tentative) 


1948 
From Nov. 30 


Section 


In session 
In session 
In session 


Divisional 
Communications and Radio Technical Joint Divisional Meeting 


Airline Operating Practices Divisidnal Meeting 
Airworthiness Divisional Meeting 


ITU 


International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Mexico City 


Preliminary Conference on Amendments to Telegraph and Telephone Regulations Paris 


International Conference on Loran 
Fourth Inter-American Conference on Radio Communications 


International Telegraph Consultative Committee—Meetings of the Committees 
International Telephone Consultative Committee—Meeting of Experts 


Conference for the Approval of the New List of Frequencies 

International Telephone Consultative Committee— 
Commissions of Technical Studies 

Telegraph and Telephone Administrative Conference 


International Telephone Consultative Committee—I5th Meeting 


Fourth Conference on South American Broadcasting 
European Conference on the Study of Bands 


WHO 
Expert Committee on Maternal and Child Health 


Southeast Asia Conference—second session 
Sub-committee on Liposoluble Vitamins 


Expert Committee on Biological Standardization 


General Assembly—second session 
IRO 
Executive Committee 


General Council—second session 


ITO 


Meeting of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 


IMCO 


Preparatory Committee—second session 


lll - - Governmental and 
Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 


German External Property Negotiations with Portugal—Safehaven 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
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Geneva 
Bogota 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


The Hague 
Paris 
Paris 
Lima 
Oslo 


Geneva 


New Delhi 
London 


London 


Rome 


Geneva or Annecy 


Interim Hq. 


Inter- Governmental 


Washington 
Lisbon 
Washington 








From Dec. 
“Dec. 
From Dec. 


1949 
From Jan. 
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In Feb. 
(tentative) 
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In Mar. 

In Apr. 

In May 
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Section IV - - International Non-Governmental 


1948 
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1949 


From Jan. 
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Jan. 


aa 


as 


Jan. 
In Jan. 


In Jan. 
From Jan. 


From Feb. 


In May 
In June 


First Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy 
Caribbean Commission—West Indian Conference—third session 
Pan American Union—third Inter-American Travel Congress 


N. American Council on Fishery Investigations—International N.W. Atlantic 


Fisheries Conference 
Gran Colombia Economic Organization—Air Transportation Conference 
Pan-American Institute of Geography and History— 
first Pan-American Consultation on Geography 
Rubber Study Group—sixth meeting 
Inter-American Economic Conference 
International Sugar Council 
International Cotton Advisory Committee—eighth session 


International Railway Congress Association—International Railway Congress 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 


Second Pan-American Congress of Social Service 


Organizations 


International Chamber of Commerce— 

Sub-Committee on the International Transport of Perishable Goods 
International Chamber of Commerce—Commission of Transport Users 
International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Advertising 
International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Monetary Relations 
International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Customs Technique 
International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Primary Products 

and International Markets 


International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on Air Law 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Air Transport 

International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on 
Vehicles and Road Characteristics 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Highway Transport 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on 
International Industrial Ententes . 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Taxation 

International Chamber of Commerce—lInternational Commission on 
Distribution and Meetings of Sub-commissions 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on 
International Telegraph Service 

International Union of Local Authorities 

International Committee of the Red Cross—Meeting of the 
League of Far East Regional Red Cross Societies 


Havana 


Guadeloupe, F.W.I. 
Buenos Aires 


Washington 


Caracas 


Brazil 
London 


Buenos Aires 


London 
Belgium 
Lisbon 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 


Paris 
Prague 


Australia 
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